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New First Run 


BLUE RIBBON 


SHORT STORIES 


offered for publication this fall and 
winter the best first run fiction ever 
available to newspapers. 


THE SPORTING CHANCE 
By George Barr McCutcheon 
LESS MISERABLE 
By Octavus Roy Cohen 
BLACK SAURIOL 
By Arthur Stringer 
TRIANGLE 
By Inez Haynes Irwin 
ALMANAC 
By May Edginton 
ITS TRITENESS RECOMMENDS IT 
By Dana Gatlin 


THE ETERNAL 


THE SOUL AND THE 


MAJOR WILBRAHAM 
By Hugh Walpole 
IN THE CASE OF BILL 
3y Josephine Daskam Bacon 
LOVE AND LEARN 
By Peter Clark Macfarlane 
PROVIDED FOR 
By Edith Barnard Delano 
COMPLETELY DONE IN OILS 
By Octavus Roy Cohen 
LOVE-IN-A-MIST 
By Fannie Heaslip Lea 
THE GOLD ONE 
By Samuel Merwin 
THE FLAPPER WHO FOUND HERSELF 
By Inez Haynes Irwin 
ACHILLES 
By P. G. Wodehouse 
WHICH TWITCHCOM?B? 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


THE HEEL OF 


And other stories by 


Will Payne 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 


Henry C. Rowland 
Maude Radford Warren 








—or The Corer 


OU Newspaper yh ae 

are being offered ‘new’ 
short stories and the “latest” 
serials of various authors with 
the assurance that they have 
‘“‘never before been offered 
to newspapers.’ You are 
told that the publication of 
this fiction ‘‘will establish 
your paper on a plane with 
the leading magazines.”’ 


What are the facts ? 


These are stories that have already 
been run in magazines. Many of 
your subscribers have read them 
and you will secure as much pres- 
tige by reprinting them as you 
would by wearing cast-off clothing. 
Their freshness is gone. The juice 
has been squeezed out. You are 
getting the core. 


But you can get the apple: 


Chicago Tribune Blue Ribbon Fic- 
tion is FIRST RUN. No maga- 
zine has printed it. Top-notch 
authors of England and America 
are writing short stories and serials 
for The Chicago Tribune, and you 
can buy the right to publish this 
Blue Ribbon Fiction simultane- 
ously with The Tribune. 


Not only is the publication of 
FIRST RUN fiction by FIRST 
CLASS authors something to 
which your readers are en¢itled, but 
it is good business. It is one of 
the factors which enable The 
Chicago Tribune to sell more than 
800,000 copies every Sunday, and 
almost 500,000 copies every week- 
day, and to compete with maga- 
zines—not on “the same plane” but 
from a plane above them. 


Five Types of Blue Ribbon Fiction Are Offered: 


. Serial story—full page each Sunday. 

. Short story—full page each Sunday. 

. Serial story—installment each week-day. 

. Short story—daily installments for a week. 

. Cartoon Serial—‘‘An Heir at Large,’’ by John T. 


McCutcheon. 


One installment and drawing each 


week by this famous cartoonist. 


Wire Chicago Tribune Newspaper Syndicate for Terms 


The Chicago Tribune 





(iTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/// 





Largest Morning Daily 





—— = — 


Circulation in America 
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SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN 





NEW ENGL 


AMOUNT TO 


FORTY PER CENT 


of ALL the Savings Deposits in the United States 





With 712% of America’s population and 40% of the savings in a 
small area, the New England territory offers the greatest of all 
markets and the greatest of all fields for intensive advertising by 


daily newspapers. 


Get the significance of the supremacy of NEW ENGLAND 
SAVINGS DEPOSITS and the concentration of 


power where publicity by daily newspapers can be used most 


intensively. 








“Attleboro Sun 


Fall River Herald 
*Haverhill Gazette 


There is only one way to get to a New Englander. That is through his newspaper 
MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
Circu- 2,500 


lation lines 


i bhesene ake (E) 5,053 .025 
*Boston Sunday Advertiser..(S) 380,680 .55 


*Boston American ......... (E) 266,006 .50 
*Boston Globe .......... (M&E) 295,618 .40 
SN SD nn sb stan sane (S) 310,015 .45 
6 ee eee (M) 408,789 .60 
oe (S) 432,949 .55 
Boston Transcript ......... (E) 37,012 .20 
TYPTTEre (E) 11,035 .035 
“Fitchburg Sentinel ........ (E) 9,685 .05 


ee ccccccvcccccs (E) 16,165 .06 


*Lynn Telegram News ...(E&S) 17,206 .05 
Lowell Courier-Citizen ..(M&E) 17,044 .045 
*New Bedford Standard-Mercury 

(M 


&E) 27,827 .07 


“New Bedford Sunday Standard(S) 23,953 .07 
ee (E) 19,818 .09 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


(M&E) 72,922 .24 


“Worcester Telegram ...... (S) 42,900 .18 


MAINE—Population, 768,014 


Bangor Daily Commercial...(E) 14,858 .0475+ 
“Portland Daily Press ..(M&S) 14,358 .04 


Portland Express ......... (E) 24,740 .10 
Portland Telegram ........ (S) 22,855 .10 
NEW EERE SE 443,083 
Keene Sentinel ........... E) 3,222 .03 
*Manchester Union- isnder(iiaé) 26,554 .08t 
Portsmouth Times ........ E) 4,027 .02 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statements, April 1, 1921. 
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RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


VERMONT—Population, 352,428 





Newport Daily News ....... (E) 
*Pawtucket Times ......... (E) 
Pawtuxet Valley Daily Times 
DEED within sues « cates 
*Providence Bulletin ....... (E) 
a Journal ......- (M) 
*Providence Journal ....... (S) 
Providence Tribune ....... (E) 
STOO DON ans ccrvcscias (E) 
*Woonsocket Call .......... (E) 
i eee (E) 
Brattleboro Daily Reformer. (E) 
Burlington Daily News ....(E) 
*Burlington Free Press. ere “(M) 
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OS Pea (E) 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 


*Bridgeport Post-Telegram (E&M) 
GRE TNE 6c cc ct caaer (S) 


*Hartford Courant ......... (D) 
*Hartford Courant ......... (S) 
“Hartford Times........... (E) 
New Haven Register..... (E&S) 
*New London Day......... (E) 
Norwich Bulletin ......... (M) 
*Norwalk Hour ............ (E) 
*Stamford Advocate ....... (E) 
*Waterbury Republican ....(M) 
“Waterbury Republican..... (S) 
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A letter to editors, business managers and circulation managers: 


. Hundreds of editors build their daily product on a firm foundation 


—THE FULL N. E. A. SERVICE. 


They have no need to worry about the sources of high class and 
exclusive features for any edition of their paper. They know N. E. A. 
will deliver every day. 


No service supplies a greater variety or a better class of material— 


News Pictures News Features Science Service 
Woman’s Page Serial Editorials Business Letters 
Children’s Features Woman’s Page Movie Column 
Fashions Health Service Daily Verse 
Paragraphs Sport Page Cartoons 

Comic Strips Daily Hunches Recipes 


These features build circulation. They have done it for other 
papers and WILL DO IT FOR YOURS. N. E. A. and your local and 


telegraph news are a combination that cannot be beaten. 


Sample sheets and mats will be sent upon request. 


N. E. A. SERVICE, INC. 


1200 WEST THIRD STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Producing Plants in 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


The Goodwill of the 
Philadelphia Retailer 


Create dealer action and goodwill in Philadelphia 
through The Bulletin. 


Advertise in the newspaper which the retailer reads 
and uses for his own advertising. He knows the 
value of its direct. local contact with the consumer. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads--- 


‘The Bulletin 


nearly everybody reads Net paid daily average circulation for August: 
482,097 copies a day 





Philadelphia 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper 
published in Pennsylvania and is one of the largest in America. 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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FOLLY OF SECRET DIPLOMACY PROVEN 


Failure Heaped Upon Failure and Concentrated in Blood Shows Old Way is Wrong—Press Demand 
Supported by Public Opinion Growing for Open Conference 


A MURDERER objects to publicity. A 

thief does not want reporters 
around while he is cracking a safe. An 
embezzler is a natural foe of “open ses- 
sions” in his office while he is doctoring 
the books. Diplomats, ostensibly work- 
ing to accomplish disarmament and 
world peace, almost unanimously desire 
to work in private. 

I am not classing the diplomats with 
the murderer, the thief or the embezzler. 
If they find themselves properly men- 
tioned in the same paragraph with these 
gentry it is their own fault. The diplo- 
mats confess to a quality in common 
with these outlaws, the desire for secrecy 
in which to accomplish their purposes. 

They may think that they have the 
best of reasons for wanting to work i 
the dark; imagine that they can best 
serve the highest of world ideals by 
operating behind closed doors. The 
record is against them. The World War 
was the latest and greatest proof that 
world diplomacy—carried on in secret 
since the beginning of recorded history 
—is an absolute failure. Is it logic to 
argue that a system which has been a 
failure since the dawn of Time should 
be continued because the men who have 
always failed to manipulate it 
fully insist on repeating the experiment? 
If men built a certain tyne of bridge 
across @ river every year for two thou- 
sand years and the bridge were swept 


success- 


away each winter of those two thousan1 
years by the moving ice, would sober- 
minded people who put up the money 
for the yearly construction be consid 
ered illogical if they insisted on thy 
engineers trying out a different type of 
bridge on the two thousand and _ first 
year? 

The plain fact is that the diplomats 
of the world have been building bridges 


of agreement over international borders 
for thousands of years. Each time they 
have built the same bridge in the same 
way. Each time misunderstandings hav* 
piled up into a jam of war and swept 
the bridge away. The diplomatic egi 
eers have not one success in their record 
to back up their insistence that thev 

he permitted, at Washington, to build 
yet one more bridge of the same type 
in exactly the same way. 

The diplomats insist that onen sessions 
are impossible; that nothing can be ac- 
complished if reporters are present. The 
reporters reply that the diplomats have 
been functioning since the beginning of 
history with the press excluded, and that 
they have accomplished nothing yet. 

By the record of all time we kno 
that the diplomats will fail in secret 
session. They say that they will fail in 
open sessions. Perhaps they will, but 
that is yet to be proved. On one side 
of the argument we have a record of 








By WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


EpitortaLt Note Mr. McNutt is a well known news P aper and magaz 
During the war he was with the American Army for Collier's Weekly 
regular contributor to United News and Leslie’s Weekly 








consistent and inevitable failure as old its successor at Washington. If there 
as history and on the other side perhaps are not open sessions at Washington, 
the one scheme that has never yet been the 
tried—“open covenants openly 


conference there will differ in no es- 


arrived sential particular from that at Versailes 


ty or any of the others throughout the dis- 

The press fought for open sessions mal record of Time. How can it? 
at Versailles Conference. The press was They have all been conducted in the 
defeated and the failure of the Versailles same way since the head man of one 


Conference is admitted in the calling of tribe first got together in a dark corner 























Photo by 


For the next few months at /east the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 


International 


will be the big story of the world. Leaders in the journalistic world are already on 
their way to Washington or wil be in a few days. The first from Japan has 
arrived. Here we have a picture of Seigo Watanabe (left) of the Tokyo Asahi, 
being welcomed by the White House corresponieats. Gus Karger (right), shaking 


his hand. 


f the cave with the head man of a 
neighboring tribe and fixed things up 
according to their own ideas. Are we 
to believe that some magic of personality 
the times is to transform the 


Washington ( 
] 
| 


r of 
rference into something 
ifferent than all such meetings have 
ven throughout history? If we are 
sufficiently gullible to hope for such a 
miracle then indeed we are not intelli- 
gent enough to function as a helpful 
audience in the council of the nations. 
If the sessions are in secret the confer- 
ence will fail There is not an iota of 
evidence in all history to refute that flat 
sta‘ement. 

If the sessions are public—if the world 
through the press knows day by day 
what is being done and how—the con- 
ference may succeed. There is nothing 
in history to prove that it will not, be- 
cause absolute publicity is an experi- 
ment that has never been tried. 
know: <An_ international 
structure the parts of which are built 
ne by one and put together in the dark 
has never been and never can be so 
fitted together as to stand the trafic of 


onflicting interests in the daytime. We 


This we 


know absolutely that secrecy won't work. 


We can at least hope that publicity may 


a LIP GIBBS, in one « 
»the New York Herald. in 


nference for the 


his letter 


iscussing 
the ¢ Limitation of 


Armaments, says: 





| think the 1 ference 
vill fail in tts nee if it is 
secret affair, cor t of sight and 
he iring of the ocvacies and 
aloof from tim and 
emotion.” 

The large number of communications 
favoring open sessions received by Ept- 
ror & PurtisHer from the editors of 
these small newspapers indicates how 
general the sentiment is throughout the 
courtrs It is not matter of specula- 
tion but a matter of facts, as the follow- 
ing opinions show: 


L H. HENRY, publisher Charles City (la.) 
* Daily Press: 


s my firm conviction 








uld be eld with open os at th 
readers should have the sam p 

y for consid } r $ f the 

is of the con st atives 
the different i ques 





tion in any sense 
f the Harding administr 
] + } 








‘ leve t ) 1 sented v x 
a 1 . but as a matt 1 y 
and I ited States nV g t 
ent r disarn s $ i 
s s f the ope l li and 
\ e responsibili vdy ethods 
f ng mternation uc $ 
I , " tate and 
Kers t 1 to 
t t of <u t s 
‘ shou take t t 
IVER J. KELLER, editor Lancaster 
(Pa.) Examiner-New Era: 
Ia glad t hat I neu ) 
f tha sessions of this 
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NO TARIFF ON PAPER 
SAYS JASON ROGERS 


Congress Likely to Turn Deaf Ear to 
Manufacturers’ Plea for Bar Against 
Imported Newsprint—German 
Paper at 215 Cents 


“We are hitting the paper ring where 
it hurts. Their hirelings are now crying 
for Congress to protect American (Cana- 
dian) interests against the inrush of 
print paper from Europe,” stated Jason 
Rogers, publisher of the New York 
Globe, to Eptror & PusBLisHER this week. 

“I am afraid that they will get little 
encouragement from Washington, for 
there are those in Congress who are 
familiar with the selfish and plundering 
pirate crew which endangered the whole 
newspaper industry and grew rich dur- 
ing the past two or three years,” con- 
tinued Mr. Rogers. 

“The American paper-making indus- 
try—or more properly speaking, that of 
the United States—is growing less im- 
portant every year, as our forests are 
depleted. | Manufactured paper, logs, 
and ground wood from Canada have fur- 
nished most of our supply. So far as 
we in the United States are concerned, 
it is a matter of industrial indifference 
whether we import heavy tonnage from 
Canada or from Europe. 

“The Canadians, in league with certain 
of our manufacturers, have proven 
themselves unworthy of our confidence. 
They took all the traffic would bear and 
then some. There is absolutely no justifi- 
cation for present prices demanded by 
up-to-date Canadian mills. Any price 
about $45 per ton f.o.b. mill represents 
unreasonable and unfair profiteering. 

“We can now buy German paper for 
2%c cif, Atlantic ports and fine Scan- 
dinavian at from 3c to 3%c Atlantic 
ports. European manufacturers are 
wider awake to conditions than others, 
for some of them are ready to carry 
reserve stocks on this side of the water 
and sell on the basis of thirty days to 
responsible parties. 

There is no Americanism in the issue. 
Congress will be more interested in the 
prosperity of some 26,000 newspapers 
and periodicals in the United States than 
in protecting a few dying, obsolete paper 
mille among us or supporting Canadian 
industry. 

“T am handling tonnage orders every 
day for newspapers all over the country 
and placing them either overseas or 
with domestic mills that desire to play 
fair.” 





I. T. U. TELLS No. 6 TO ARBITRATE 


International Heads See No Trouble 
Ahead in New York 


International officers of the Typo- 
graphical Union, forming the Executive 
Council of the Union, recommended, 


September 28, to Union No. 6, the New 
York local, that the differences between 
the printers and the Employing Printers’ 
Association be submitted to arbitration. 
The recommendation will be submitted 
to the local union at a mecting Sunday. 
Pending the union’s decision there will 
be no strike on October 1, the date of 
the expiration of the present agreement 
and the date upon which the publishers 
had threatened to start an open shop 
war. 

This announcement was made by John 
Hays, secretary of the International 
Typographical Union, who declared that 
there was little doubt that the recom- 
mendations of the union’s officers would 
be accepted and the wage trouble sub- 
mitted to arbitration. These troubles 
grew out of a demand from the printers 
‘for an increase of $5 a week over their 
present wages of $50 and a counter de- 


Editor & Publisher for 


mand by the employers that the printers 
accept a reduction of $10 a week. 


The employing printers contended that 
they were not able to meet the demand 
for an increase and that business condi- 
tions justified their counter demand for 
a decrease in wages. They have threat- 
ened that unless the union submitted the 
difference to arbitration they would 
either begin an open shop war or re- 
move their plants to other cities where 
the scale is lower. 

Developments of the last few days, 
however, indicated that the employers 
would have tried to put an open shop 
into effect first, and if that failed they 
would begin to make plans for the re- 
moval of their plants. 





ADAMS SIGNS WITH WORLD 


Will Start ‘“‘Colyum” January 1— 
Marquis to Tribune Next September 


Franklin P. Adams, who for a number 
of years has conducted “The Conning 
Tower” on the New York Tribune, has 
signed a contract with the New York 
World, and will go with that paper to 
take charge of a similar column on 
January 21, 1922, according to informa- 
tion given to Epitor & PusLIsHER by 
Mr. Adams on Thursday. ; 

Don Marquis, conductor of “The Sun 
Dial” of the New York Sun, will edit 
a column on the Tribune at the expira- 
tion of his contract with the Sun-Herald 
Publishing Company, in September, 1922. 





No Press Club Agreement Yet 


No agreement has yet been reached 
between the conferees representing the 
trustees of the New York Press Club 
and the members who recently asked the 
supreme court for an investigation of 
the club's affairs, Conferences were 
held during the week, but it was said 
that matters have not yet reached a 
decisive stage. 


October 1, 


LASKER DINNER STARTS 
AD CLUB SEASON 


Advertising Luminaries and City Digni- 
taries Reserve Places at Commodore 
to Hear Shipping Board Chief 
Tell of Problems 


1921 


The Advertising Club of New York 
will open its fall and winter activities 
with a luncheon October 5 in the main 
ball room of the Hotel Commodore. 
Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, will be 
the guest of honor and the only speaker. 
Mr. Lasker will be introduced by Frank 
E. Fehlman, president of the club. The 
luncheon will start promptly at 12 
o'clock. 

Five hundred seats have already been 
reserved by members, it is said, and an 
equal number of outsiders are expected. 

Among those who will attend are: 

Theodore Roosevelt, Kermit Roose- 
velt, Major A. J. Drexel Biddle, An- 
thony J. Drexel, Jr., George Lippin- 
cott Brown, Bishop Manning, Bishop 
Darlington, Rev. Henry V. K. Darling- 
ton, F. H. LaGuardia, William A. Pren- 
dergast, Isaac F. Marcosson, Henry 
H. Curran, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, Hon. Elon R. Brown, 
James W. Gerard, A. Harriman, Jr., 
Frank E. Fehlman, Edward Lasker, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, H. H. Charles, 
John Adams Thayer, Joseph P. Day, 
Horace L. Day, Hugh Burke, James 
O’Shaughnessy, Frank Presbrey, Wil- 
liam C. Freeman, Richard H. Waldo, 
Mayor John F. Hylan, J. C. Penney, 
Russell R. Whitman, J. Lewis Schaefer, 
Charles H. Sabin, Comptroller Charles 
L. Craig, the entire Shipping Board. 

The following associations have re- 
served tables: 


Six Point League, Representatives 
Club, Brooklyn Advertising Club, 
Sphinz Club, Association of National 





Epitoriat Note:—Under the head 


E’RE done! 


done! 
no more of ‘em. 


which it lives and reports. 
place. 


features. 


We're just sick that’s all. 


he is. 


element. 
grace about it. 
and can serve no good purpose. 


So we're done! 


never go hunting fer angels. 





THE ARBUCKLE CASE 


“We're 
makes the following editorial announcement. 








The Sentinel proposes to do a little censoring all its own. 

Other papers and readers who do not like it can go to the devil. 

We are blessed with a pretty strong stomach. 
go to prize fights, and we do a lot of other things that might be questionable, 
but we've got enough of this Arbuckle case. 
ing surmises of what happened in that room when Miss Rappe met her death, 
you'll have to get “em in some other newspaper beside the Sentinel. 
We'll give you the results, but the details make us sick and we want 
Like it or lump it just as you please. 

We are not particularly finical about news. 
should reflect life as it is and an honest one’s no worse than the conditions in 
Stories of crimes and criminal trials have their 
We all love mystery stories and most sensational crimes are mysterious. 
But they can be handled without being all gummed up with filth. 
believe a newspaper, like any real man, should earn a living by honest work 
and not depend on charity or feather headed altruists. It should give the people 
what they want up to certain limits and take their money for it. 
calculate to run a Sunday school sheet with sugar coated moral lessons as 
We just want to get out a good, rough and ready, honest paper 
that keeps its readers abreast of the times. 

And we don’t claim any particular merit in eliminating this Arbuckle stuff. 
Here’s the great clown of the movies, the buffoon 
who has capitalized his fat and his fatuous smile, in a rotten mess. 
not pretending to judge him. He may be innocent for all we know—we hore 
But there’s nothing about him that merits any special sympathy. 
is there anything about the victim of this tragedy to waste tears over. 
one took chances and got caught, that’s 

We can’t see how this case can be handled without a wealth of further 
revolting details. There have been enough already. It can’t be touched without 
getting smeared all over with evil smelling nastiness. 
It’s just gross, bestial and depressing, appealing simply to brute 
instincts. It cannot be glossed over or served up by the press in any other guise. 
It must be a sordid tale from the under world. 
Its only place in print at all is in a novel where it might 
serve as a setting for something worth while, just as the slimy mud produces 
the lovely fragrance of the water lily. 


We confess to being considerably cynical, our faith in 
our fellow men is net strong as iron bands. 
But we’re done. 
anv more of this filth into respectable homes. 


Donec” the Waterville (Me.) Sentinel 


We swear, we smoke, we 
If you want more/of the sicken- 


We're 


We believe a newspaper 


We also 


We don’t 


We're 


Nor 
Some- 
all. 


There’s no mystery 
There isn’t a single saving 


Standing by itself it smells to heaven 


In our wildest moments we'd 
We will not be guilty of forcing 











Advertisers, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, National Council 
of American Importers and Traders, 
Merchants Association, Association of 
Yale Men in Advertising, League of Ad- 
vertising Women, American Manufac- 
turers Export Association, American 
Steamship Owners’ Association. 





OFF FOR PRESS CONGRESS 


Over 100 Delegates on Special Train 
From Chicago 
(Special to Epttor & PUBLISHER) 


Cuicaco, Sept. 29—Over a hundred 
strong, delegates to the Press Congress 
of the World left here today en route to 
Honolulu. .The special train in charge 
of Transportation Chairman Will Wilke 
will reach Kansas City, Mo., to-morrow 
morning and subsequently make stops at 
Hutchinson, Kan., La Junta, Albuquer- 
que and the Grand Canyon, arriving at 
San Francisco, October 4. Departure 
for Honolulu will be the same evening 
on the steamer “Matsonia,” which is due 
in Hawaii, October 10. 





McClure’s Sale Postponed 


The sale of McClure’s Magazine by 
Myles A. Walsh and John D. Johnston, 
receivers, did not take place Sept 27, 
as had been planned, as S. S. McClure 
served notice on the receivers that under 
the terms of an agreement respecting 
the use of his name in connection with 
any publishing enterprise, he elected to 
cancel the agreement. He gave notice 
that he now has the fullest liberty with 
respect to the use of his name in any 
activities in the publishing field. Mr. 
McClure further served notice that any 
sale respecting the properties of the 
McClure publications must be subject to 
his rights. The sale was postponed one 
week. 





OCTOBER CALENDAR 
OF COMING EVENTS 








1—Advertising Affiliation annual convention, 
Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, Ont. 
St. Louis Advertising Club election. 

4 -Press Congress of World delegates arrive 
San Francisco en route to Honolulu. 

5—New York Advertising Club 
honor Chairman A, 
Shipping Board. 
Associated Press directors meeting in New 
York. 

6—Detroit Times -receiver’s sale. 

7—St. 


luncheon in 
Lasker o oe 


Louis Advertising Club trade-mark 
masque ball. 
Midland Counties Press Association of 


Ontario meeting, Port Hope, Can. 
Poster Advertising Association conven- 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
11-12—American Association of Advertising 
Agencies annual convention in Philadelphia. 
11—Press Congress of World first business ses- 
sion in Honolulu. 
Sphinx Club’s opening dinner of 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
13-15—-New England Association of Advertis- 
ing Clubs’ annual meeting, New Haven, 
Conn. 
14—Meeting Ontario weekly 
lishers, at Palmerton, Can. 
17-18—American Writing 
convention, Toronto, Ont. 
17-20—United Typothete of America conven- 
tion, Hotel King Edward, Toronto. 
17-21—-Press Congress of the World business 
sessions in Honolulu. 
18-23—American Pulp and Paper Superinten- 
dent:’ Association convention, Washington, 
C 


10-14 
tion, 


season, 


newspaper pub- 


Paper Association 


18-19--New York State Circulation Managers’ 
Association annual meeting, Hotel McAlpin, 
New York. 
Inland Daily Press Association meeting, La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

24-26—Associated Business Papers’ annual con- 
vention, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

25—Direct Mail Advertising Association 
vention and Better Letters 
vention, Springfield, Mass. 

26—Brooklyn Eagle’s 80th birthday. 

27—Chicago Newspaper Representatives’ Asso- 
ciation 21st anniversary. 


con- 
Association con- 


27-28—Audit Bureau of Circulations annual 
convention, Chicago. 
28—National Association Newspaper Execu- 


tives’ semi-annual meeting, Hotel Blackstone, 
Chicago. 























— 
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FISH PEDDLER WITH BRAINS HEWED WAY 
TO HEAD OF GREAT BUSINESS 





Declares Newspaper Advertising Most Powerful Factor in Creating 
Confidence, Producing Orders, Gaining Dealer Co-operation 
and Distributing a Meritorious Product 





By WALTER SAMMIS 


HE successful combination of inven- 

tion and newspaper advertising has 
never been more emphatically proved 
than in the story of the Lloyd Manu- 
facturing Company, Menominee, Mich., 
manufacturers of children’s wicker ve- 
hicles. Indeed, it sounds more like a 
fairy tale than a real business develop- 
ment, 

Marshall Burns Lloyd, head of the 
concern, began life as a fish peddler. 
He lived on the shores of Georgian 
Bay, catching and peddling fish among 
the villagers of Meaford, Canada, be- 
cause it was the easiest and most profit- 
able way for him to help support the 
large family of which he was the oldest 
child. 

Marshall Lloyd was a_ dreamer. 
When a boy he made contrivances 
which would have done justice to a full 
grown mechanic. 


THe Days Were Dark 


This inventive genius was gradually 
developed while Mr. Lloyd was working 
as a grocery store clerk, a hotel waiter, 
a street hawker of jewelry and soap, a 
mail carrier with a dog train, a farmer 
and some other things. His first real 
success was a grain scale which would 
permit one man instead of two to fill 
and weigh sacks of grain. Fire wiped 
him out just as he got well started. 

After years of trials and tribulations, 
Mr. Lloyd began to manufacture chil- 
dren’s vehicles and other ‘articles in 
Minneapolis. Shortage of financial 
backing and lack of faith in his ability 
by local financiers sent Mr. Lloyd to 
other climes. He found what he wanted 
in Menominee and moved his plant 
there. That was sixteen years ago. 

For twelve years Mr. Lloyd’s progress 
was not what his stockholders expected. 
He spent his time plugging away in a 
little room in his factory, which was 
called the “Crazy House.” No one was 
admitted except his two helpers. It was 
hard sledding for the concern in the 
meantime. Money was short, credit was 
shorter and faith was shortest of all. 
Stockholders were selling their stock 
for as low as 18 cents on the dollar. 
Even at that figure there were few 
buyers, 

A Suovut or TriuMPH 


And then something happened. There 
came a shout of triumph from the 
“Crazy House.” Success had resulted 
from days and nights of work. Mr. 
Lloyd had perfected a new method of 
producing wicker articles and a loom 
for weaving the wickers. The inven- 
tion brought the first and only change 
in the art since its inception back in the 
days of Noah—and before. All through 
the subsequent ages man had built a 
frame and woven the wickers about it. 
There were so many shapes and sizes 
to the frames that it was impossible to 
weave the wickers other than by hand 

But the new Lloyd method made it 
possible to weave the wicker fabric on 
a pattern and later attach it to the 
frame. This idea was incorporated into 
a loom which weaves thirty times faster 
and more perfectly than the best human 
weaver. It weaves the wicker inde- 
dependent of the frame and permits the 


two to be attached later. It weaves any 


desired shape and with a mechanical 
perfection which man cannot duplicate 
by hand. It cut labor costs so that bet- 
ter merchandise could be produced for 
lower prices. 

News of this success leaked out, but 
still there were stockholders who dis- 
posed of their holdings for a song. 
Three wealthy men had confidence in 
the inventions. They bought all the 
stock possible and lent money so that 
Mr. Lloyd could expand his operations. 

There was no money for advertising, 
however, during the first year, but the 


for October 1, 1921 

and May of 1921. In fact, more Lloyd 
baby carriages were shipped during 
those three months than during any four 
previous months in the history of the 
concern. And business has kept above 
normal ever since. How’s that for re- 
sults these “dull” days? 

“Why did we use newspaper adver- 
tising to put our merchandise across? 
“Well, we had a news story and news- 
papers are printed for just such things. 
The story of any invention is interesting 
and we were sure that the story of two 
inventions which re-made an industry as 
old as man was certainly a news story. 

“Then, too, newspapers gave us circu- 
lation just where we wanted it. 

“Again, newspaper advertising gave 
us a dealer co-operation which has 
been of tremendous value. We have 
absolute proof of that statement. Dur- 
ing 1921 baby carriage advertising copy 
has been run by 10,342 dealers in which 
the brands were named. Out of these 
6,863, or 66.3 per cent, advertised and 











“Give me a lever long enough,” 
said Archimedes the Ancient, “and 
a fulcrum on which to place it, 
and I'll lift this old Earth out of 
its orbit.” Like Archimedes Mr. 
Unlike 
Archimedes he found his lever in 


Lloyd was an inventor. 


newspaper advertising, his ful- 
crum in his own confidence in his 
production, and, while Earth still 
continues its age-long course 
among the stars, he did lift him- 
self and his business from poverty 
and obscurity to a place of prom- 


inence in the sun of success. 








second found business improving, costs 
going downward, profits rolling in and 
confidence at a high pitch. Mr. Lloyd 
believed in advertising and when he had 
the money to start he began a small 
newspaper campaign in Chicago, De- 
troit, Minneapolis and Kansas City. 

“What were the results?” smiled Mr. 
Lloyd, “I'll tell you briefly.” 


Orpers FLowep IN 


“During the second year an advertis- 
ing manager, George W. Rowell, Jr., 
was engaged, and a budget of goodly 
proportions was set aside. One hun- 
dred newspapers were selected and 
Lloyd copy began to tell the Lloyd story 
to consumers. More dealers were added, 
more dealers pushed Lloyd products 
and more consumers began to call for 
Lloyd Leom Woven Baby Carriages. 

“When 1921 opened up with its busi- 
ness slump the Lloyd company saw light 
again. It suffered some during last fall 
because merchants were not ordering in 
advance for spring trade. However, 
stocks got low on merchants’ floors be- 
cause people continued to buy baby car- 
riages when they needed them. 

“Orders began to flow Lloyd-ward 
early in the Spring, newspaper adver- 
tising appeared in 158 newspapers and 
consumers increased their demand for 
the Lloyd product. Business grew to 
such proportions that the company had 
to increase its floor space and employees 
fifty per cent, to operate nights and to 
offer no better than ninety day deliv- 
eries. Think of that for March, April 


named Lloyd merchandise. During 1921 
there have been 1,145,311 lines of copy 
paid for by dealers in which the name of 
the brands were mentioned. Out of this 
our product got 807,028 lines, or 70.5 
per cent. 

“After we had advertised some of 
our competitors began following suit. 
They did not concentrate in newspapers 
as we did, but the wisdom of our se- 
lection is proved by the fact that among 
the eight leading baby carriage manu- 
facturers in the nation our dealers 
backed us up with 70.5 per cent of all 
baby carriage ads in which the name of 
the product was used. The other 
brands were boosted by dealers with the 
following percentages: 12.4, 6.9, 2.9, 2.7, 
25. Ese 

“Was our judgment in newspaper ad- 
vertising justified? I'll leave it to you 
to judge. Anyway, our business has 
kept on improving even with the dull 
days until our stock cannot be bought 
at 300. Our dealers are backing us to 
the limit. We are going to continue 
with newspaper advertising. That 
should tell what we think of it.” 





A. P. Directors Meet October 5 


The board of directors of the Ass®ci- 
ated Press will meet October 5th at the 
Associated Press offices at 51 Chambers 
street, New York. All directors are ex- 
pected to attend with the exception of 
V.S. McClatchy, of the Sacramento Bee, 
who will be enroute to Honolulu to at- 
tend the Press Congress of the World, 
October 11-25. 


CLEAN UP ALLENTOWN FIELD 


Chronicle-News Buys It2m—Morning 
Call Alone on Sunday 

‘By Telegraph to Epitor & PURLtsHER) 

ALLENTOWN, Pa., Sept. 27—The news- 
paper field in Allentown has been re- 
duced to two morning, two evening 
papers and one Sunday paper by the 
sale of the Evening Item’s subscrip- 
tion lists to the Chronicle & News Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of the Eve- 
ning Chronicle & News. October 1 will 
be the final issue of the Evening Item, 
leaving the Chronicle & News and the 
Evening Leader alone in the evening 
field. The decision of the Allentown 
Call Publishing Company, publisher of 
the Morning Call and Evening Item, to 
discontinue its evening paper came with 
its purchase of the Chronicle & News’ 
Sunday issue. The publishers of the 
Morning Call, now issued daily includ- 
ing Sunday, will devote their entire 
effort to the morning field while the 
purchase of the subscription lists of the 
Evening Item by the Chronicle will 
make the Chronicle the dominant paper 
in the evening field. 





BERT GARSTIN RESIGNS 


Emanuel Levy New Business Manager 
of Louisville Courier-Journal 

(By Telegraph to Eptror & PustisHer) 

Loutsvitte, Ky., Sept. 27—Bert N. 
Garstin who came here from Cumber- 
land, Md., two and a half years ago to 
become advertising manager of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
and who for a year past has been busi- 
ness manager of those newspapers, has 
resigned to engage in a private enter- 
prise. 

Emanuel Levy, young Louisville at- 
torney and a business associate of Judge 
Robert Worth Bingham, publisher of 
the Courier-Journal and Times, will 
take over the business management of 
both newspapers. In this capacity he 
will have the executive direction of the 
advertising departments of both news- 
papers. Charles Swearingen retains his 
post in charge of local advertising. No 
other changes in the business staff are 
said to be contemplated at this time. 





BRIDGEPORT STAR SOLD 


W. J. Shaughnessey, Jr., Pays $11,500 
Cash and Assumes Debts 
William J. Shaughnessey, Jr., head of 
the Eastern Engineering and Construc- 
tion Company, purchased the equity of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Evening Star 
at a trustee sale September 27 for 
$11,500 and an agreement to assume the 
liabilities. Mortgage debts on the plant 
aggregate $21,069. With the book ac- 
counts estimated at nearly $10,000, the 
equity price was considered small. 
Shaughnessey was a stockholder. It is 
understood the purchase was made in 
the interests of the city administration. 





Crowell Goes To Kansas City 

Francis J. Crowell, of the New Or- 
leans Item’s advertising department, has 
been made advertising manager of the 
Kansas City Journal. Mr. Crowell is a 
native of Philadelphia and a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Af- 
ter finishing college, he entered the ser- 
vice of the Philadelphia Press, and, later, 
went to Cleveland for Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine. He then went back to 
Philadelphia and went on the Bulletin, 
with which he remained for three years. 
He saw service in France for nearly two 
years. Mr. Crowell was given a fare- 
well dinner by his colleagues on the 
Item, and presented with many tokens. 
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EDITORS JOIN MOVEMENT TO BRING BACK 
DAYS OF REAL SPORT 





Chicago Tribune’s Reduction of Space to Commercial Enterprises 
Finding Favor in Many Quarters—Effect Probably Will 
Be Seen After World Series 





‘RE' [EWING all my conversations 
with editors, I can say confidently 
hat they are of one opinion—too much 


space has been given to accounts of pro- 
This is the verdict 
k Smith, sporting editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, 


; ' he a 

fessional baseball. 
o Staaad 
f Fran 


made when he returned 
last week from a “swing ’round the 
ircle” getting first hand comment on his 
ampaign for more amateur sporting 
the American Long a 
that professional baseball was 
overplayed in the newspapers, Mr. Smith 
slashed the column reports of 
500 words and a 


news in press. 


believer 


Tribune’s 
big league games to 
»x score and finally shrunk the whole 
story, and all, to half a column 
result that while a few fanatics 
raised a wail, the Tribune’s mail was full 
f letters containing the hearty commen- 
lation of real sport-lovers. 


score 
with the 


DECLINE OF INTEREST PLAIN 

With this policy of devoting greater 
space to amateur and semi-pro activities, 
Mr. Smith set out to discover if other 
editors throughout the country felt the 
same way about it. So he planned an 
extensive itinerary, the eastern and mid- 
dle-western sections of which have been 
‘ompleted, with the result that the Tri- 
bune editor feels that his attitude is 
widely supported. 

“| found during my visit to the various 
iajor league cities,” said Mr. Smith to 
Epiror & PustisHer, “that there has 
been a decline in the interest displayed 
in the game as represented by the major 
leagues. 

the 
press 


This may seem strange in view 
great crowds reported by the 
in New York, Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland. It was pointed out, however, 
that the spectacular and not the sport 
attracted the 
\Ithough he feels that “commercialized 

seball has a grip on New York,” Mr. 
Smith pointed out that there are 
tendencies toward “slowing down” a bit 
and next season will probably 
deeper cuts. 


fans.” 


2 1 
gle 
4 


ilready 


see 
\ careful perusal of the sporting sec- 
tions of the afternoon papers in New 


York, said Mr. Smith, indicate that ama- 
teur sports are winning the attention of 
editors. 

“More space is given to these branches 
than ever before,” editor told Mr. 
Smith, “with the result that circulation 
of the papers increased, bringing 
into them families of readers that were 


one 


has 


not interested in baseball, but who are 
followers of other lines of athletic en- 
1e@ay De 
SuPPoRT IN NEW YorRK 
Among the New York editors who 


were most enthusiastic in their praise of 
the Tribune’s Mr. Smith ex- 
plained, were Henry L. Stoddard of the 
Evening Mail, and Charles McD. Puck- 
ette of the Post. The former expressed 
the opinion that many other papers 
would follow the example of the Tribune 
when they saw that it could be done 
“without injury to the game which car- 
ries many self-inflicted wounds.” 


policy, 


Without losing any of their readers, 
Mr, Smith some New York 
morning papers are already cutting com- 
mercial sport, although the World and 
the Herald feel that it would be unwise 
to reduce space used for this feature 
with interest in it still so keen. The 
managing editor of the New York 


asserts, 


Tribune explained that all sporting news 
in his columns was played according to 
its news value. In this connection, he 
told Mr. Smith, amateur sport is gain- 
ing popularity every day in New York 
and he feels that the Chicago paper is 
“taking a step in the right direction.’ 


This opinion was reflected by other 
newspaper men. 
In Boston, the tendency away from 


the professional and toward the amateur 
was found to be even stronger, Mr. 
Smith says, and the three morning pa- 
pers, the Globe, the Herald and the Post 
play professional baseball only on its 
news merit. The Globe prints much more 
amateur sports than professional and the 
other two papers give the latter a scant 
three-quarter column. 
FEELING IN Boston 


W. D. Sullivan, directing editor of the 
Boston Globe publications, outlined his 
position to Mr. Smith, stating that he 
believed newspaper publicity had edu- 
cated the fans and now that they are 
educated the information regarding the 
games can be given in smaller doses. 
Henry Hoey, acting managing editor of 
the Boston Herald, held that fans had 
been “overfed big league stuff.” 
Howard Reynolds, sporting editor of the 
Post, which caters more to professional 
than to amateur sports stated that he 
believed that professional baseball had 
been overplayed by a great many papers. 

In Philadelphia Mr. Smith found that 


on 


“amateur sports had the city by the 
ears.” “There isn’t an amateur sport 
that is overlooked,” he declared, “‘and 


the best part of it is that most of the 


favorite 

From David Smilely, editor-in- 
of the which carries a 
widely read sporting section, he learned 
that they had been “using the pruning 
knife gradually on professional baseball 


fans are participants in their 
game.” 


chief Ledger, 


for October 1, 1921 
for the last two months” 
printing litthke news on 
sport. 


George W. Mason, sports editor of the 


and at present 
this branch of 


Philadelphia Record, expressed a similar 
view and emphatically approved cutting 
1 accounts major league games 
and allotting that space to the amateur. 
The Inquirer has been gradually shav- 
ing its news of the league games until 
it prints a half-column only. 

keen interest in the local 
pennant chances, Pittsburgh edi- 
with whom Mr. Smith talked, con- 
fessed to him that the local newspapers 
“had gone crazy with their space.” Wm. 


of 


dowt1 


; +h 
Despite the 
club's 


tor 
tors 


Peets, for twenty years a baseball writer 
for the Dispatch, admitted reluctantly 
that he 


had “seen the handwriting on 
the wall” and was daily awaiting the 
curtailment order on the space he cov- 


ered. When asked what he thought of 
the Tribune's step he answered that he 
could not conscientiously say that he 
favored it but remarked that it was 
“only a question of time when all of 
the newspapers will have to use the 
knife.” 

The sports editor of the Leader, 
Pittsburgh, Richard Guy, fell in with 


the Chicago Tribune policy, and James 
Long of the Sun agreed that in some 
instances professional baseball was over- 
played. Ralph Davis of the Press, how- 
did not take this view. He has 
plenty of space, said Mr. Smith, and 
uses it generously but is just as enthusi- 
astic over amateur sports, encouraging 
them by offering cups and organizing 
teams and clubs. 


ever, 


Detroit Favors CuRTAILMENT 


“With the exception of one,” said Mr. 
Smith, “editors of Detroit newspapers 
are in favor of curtailing space given to 
commercialized baseball. The only sport- 
ing editor opposed to cutting down on 
baseball however, is bitterly opposed to 
so much space being given to profes- 
sional boxing.” 

In Washington, Mr. Smith found the 
situation “hard to dope” for he discov- 
ered editors contending that, with its 
cosmopolite population, there are people 
interested in nearly all of the visiting 
teams who had to have their baseball 
appetites appeased. “But,” he added, 





“in the next breath they declare that 
these same fans are overfed and that a 
little less of this sort of food would be 
better for their health.” 

Indeed, lack of interest on the part 
of sport writers in the capitol, it was 
admitted, was of the demise of 
amateur baseball in that city. This con- 
dition was perhaps responsible, he felt, 
for what Mr. Smith said was one of the 
forcible 


cause 


against 


most expressions pro- 
fessional isms which he found on his 
tour. This came from a Washington 


editor who requested that his name be 
withheld, but who made the following 
statement, in answer to the question of 
“What newspapers get out of boosting 
commercial baseball that they wouldn't 
get if they gave it half the space they 
are giving at this time?” 


“Newspaper men of twenty years ago began 
the education of the baseball fan, and they did 
a good job, until today the followers of the 
commericalized game have become fat and 
flabby from being overfed on the stuff. 

“In the olden days—and this applies at pres- 
ent—the great cry was for more readers of 
each paper, and editors and writers began fol- 
lowing the lines of least resistance. Baseball 
was one of them. They began swelling their 
accounts of games until baseball overshadowed 
any other sport played up in the newspapers. 
In fact, some sports were neglected entirely. 

“This has continued until the game has been 
built up for the benefit of the few to the detri- 
ment of the many. Ten years ago, when golf 
and tennis began to boom, there was little in 
the sport pages but baseball, supplemented, of 
course, by football in the fall. 

“Not only was the game overplayed during 
the summer, while the different schedules were 
being played off, but continued through the 
winter with a lot of hot stove league stuff that 
hadn’t the semblance of news and, therefore, 
lacked real interest for any one reading the 
sports pages. The magnates were and are wise 
press agents. 


“To my mind there should be a curtailment 


of the accounts of professional baseball and 
the space should be given over to amateurs. 
My experience has taught me that half the 


space given over to professional baseball at the 
present time would be sufficient to hold readers 
who follow the game. 

*““Money in the box office and money in the 
pockets of the players has become the key- 
note of our national pastime. As represented 
by the major and minor leagues, the game has 
become an amusement, and not a sport, and 
the sooner editors realize this the better it 
will be for newspapers, the game, and the 
public.” 

Mr. Smith is continuing his investiga- 
tions and hopes to enlist many more 
supporters in his battle for sport writ- 
ing that will encourage the man in the 
bleachers to change places with the man 
in the field and bring back to America, 
young and old, “the days of real sport.” 





TAD’S TERRORS WORLD CHAMPIONS IN CLASS “A” 














Photo by International 


THE wildest humor of the cartoon world had nothing on the performance of the members of this team when it was called upon 


to defend its title to the laugh producing championship. 


Tad is not in the picture—he was counting up the gate. 


Those 


resting (left to right): Benny Holzman, Harry Hershfield, Cliff Sterrett, Bert Igoe, Gunboat Hudson, Ring Lardner and Paul 


Sterrett—Yes, he is a son. 


M. R. Cook, Sid Mercer, John Reilly and Myer Marcus. 


Over their heads, K. C. Kelly, Chris Feinle, Bugs Baer, Hai Coffman, Bill Farnsworth, R. L. Ripley, 
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ADVERTISING ERRORS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


Buyers Can Be Separated into Classes, Each with individual Characteristics; Advertisements Must Be 
Prepared to Apply to the Group It Is Desired to Reach 


N ADVERTISING campaign is an 

appeal to human nature. 

The laws of human nature may be 
divided into two classes: those factors 
of mentality which are present in all 
dispositions, and those which show va- 


riations and so are present in some 
people but not others. 
The laws of memory, attention, and 


action, for instance, apply to all normal 
intellects. On the other hand, 
people are emotional, some have set or 
fixed ideas, some are “broad minded” 
and generous, some easily acquire a rich 
set of experiences, and 


some 


some remain 


their whole lives in a chronic state of 
ignorance. 

But they all buy goods and spend 
money. The most unapproachable man 


can be persuaded if one but knows the 
way to approach him; if one knows his 
peculiar mental weak spot, or how to use 
his strong points to advantage. 

In advertising soap, cleansing pow- 
ders, scrub brushes or scouring agents 
the appeal is being made to a very 
definite class of people with a certain 
kind of education and well-defined 
peculiarities and susceptibilities. In 
advertising fashionable clothes the ap- 
peal is to a class of considerably differ- 
ent mentality. Patent medicines, en- 
cyclopedias, carpenters’ tools, automo- 
biles, toilet articles, typewriters, mus- 
ical instruments, candy, jewelry, cigar- 
ettes, fire-arms, furniture and _ foods, 
each and every one have a_ definite 
class appeal that should be considered. 

For instance, suppose we were adver- 
tising such peculiar articles as pictures 
and statuary. Let’s pretend further 
that we are carrying a really artistic 
line of goods and that we are charging 


rather high prices. Our product will, 
therefore, be bought by people who 
have considerable means and have, in 


all probability, had a cultural education. 

There would be no harm in the least 
in advertising titles in French for the 
pictures. This class of people either 
know French or feel that they ought to 











By ADELBERT FORD 


Psychology 
FAILURE 


know French and will look up the mean- 
ing of the words rather than admit their 
deficiency. Such a use of French ex- 
pressions would certainly be permissible. 

It would seem obvious, however, that 
the use of a French expression in ad 
vertising a product that will be bought 
and used by unrefined and 
people is a mistake. One 


uncultured 
manufacturer 


of cleansing agents calls his product 
“Bon Ami,” a French phrase meaning 
“good friend.” That sounds very apt 


to the person who understands French, 
the 


rood 
goods. 


since it is descriptive of 








is of supreme significance to the critical eye a 
hand of a “Royal” cra Asa mod : 

° Typewriter isan actual “master” model of unexcelled” 
quality... Its exclusive rofler-trip escapement and ae-_ 
celeraciny typebars--its flowing carriage and 
Trace spacer —these are some of the 


Beat t3 Z 
chanical achievements embodied in th€Royal ay 
The énebusiasrn chat has made che Royal Typew: 
ary is: transmitted, in another ones SD those 

w vse tt. ~ 


ro ANALYZE 


University of Michigar 


THE ( USTOMER 


Who uses cleaning agents? Ask the 
average kitchen maid if she knows what 
Bon 


here in 


{mi means. In the poorer homes, 


America, it is not often that 


any of the family speaks French. In 
houses of wealth the kitchen maid does 
the work and she does not speak 
French 

The manufacturers of the Bon Ami 


cleansing agent did not take into account 
the education of the people who use the 
product advertised. The word means 
nothing to the user, is hard to pronounce 


and the success of the 


product 


must 





CHurry-up Letters 
Rush work, hurry-up letters, a bi 
day's dictation-—-the Royal onan 
every condition and meets it risht ___ 





Three angles of one subject appealing to three different kinds of people. 







depend in the main upon 
vertising backed by 


mass of ad- 
the fact that the 


goods are good enough to advertise 
themselves. 

About a year ago the Royal Type 
writer Company framed one of the best 


campaigns for class appeal I have seen 
Three of their advertisements are here 
reproduced. Typewriter advertisements 
appeal to about three different classes 


of people: stenographers, who belong 
to the working girl class; business men, 
who are usually hurried; and men of 


higher education; that is, writers, re- 
search students and educators. 

The Royal Typewriter appeal was 
made to each of these three classes 
The picture of Emerson with the 


Royal Typewriter inspires in the edu 
the 
classic superiority 
an indefinite 
ing. Another 
same machine 
its capacity 


cated person sense of 


which, 


character, a 
though it is 
feeling-tone, is compell 
for the 
gives the impression of 
work at high 
this appeals to hurried men of business 
who want their office 
ished promptly 
Still 


advertisement 


for spe 
assignments hn- 
and with dependability 


another advertisement 


shows the 


stenographers’ side of life: the rush of 
business, the responsibility of work et 
trusted, and the tired jangled nerves 
at the end of the day’s work. Each 
advertisement appeals to the life and 
mentality of the people who use the 
typewriter or have contact with it in 
their work. 

Sometimes there is value in notit 


the change of ideas within a given class 
for the fad and fashions that come and 
go each year. It 
ance in some 
whether 

Democrats, 


might be of import- 
circumstances to know 
prospective customers are 

Socialists, or Bolshevists 
It might be important to know whether 
your customers are going to be capital 
ists or laborers. A few years ago, when 
the anti-trust laws were being agitated 
in Congress, when the Sherman law was 
being talked of on the street corners, 
many a concern increased its sales by 
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This advertisement appeared as a blue-print, and so appealed to the habits of a 
construction engineer. 


“Not 


advertiser 


advertising, 
One 


Made by a 
succeeded in 
some “punch” in his display by start- 
ing with the caption, “Fighting the 
Trust!” Another concern found it 
could sell more overalls to working men 
if they labelled their goods “Union 
Made.” Current political and social 
questions may serve to increase sales in 
advertising, if they are used in a way 
that makes a direct appeal, but they must 
not be brought in as mere attractions to 
the attention. 

One of the most important factors in 
class appeal lies in sex differences. 
Are your goods bought and used by 
men or women? As far as inherited 
traits are concerned, probably Professor 
Starch is right when he says it is very 
difficult to determine and measure any 
difference in the abilities of the two 
sexes. But we must certainly recognize 
that from the very day that children 
learn to talk, men and women are 
trained differently and are encouraged 
differently in the way of morals, habits, 
occupations, and ambitions. 

As an example of sex difference, do 
you know that women’s ability to differ- 
entiate color values is better than men’s 
both by nature and training. There are 
about ten times as many color-blind men 
women! 

As another problem of sex differences, 
we might inquire what effect the aim 
f a woman’s life has upon her response 
to advertising. We must recognize that 
very few women have plans for a pro- 
fessional career. A woman’s career 
ceases usually when she marries. From 
that time on her interests are the per- 
sonal centered on husband and 
children. The man, on the other hand, 
never leaves his career. His business 
must be continued to the end of life. 
This situation has led to a curious 


Trust.” 
getting 


p 


a 
« 


~ 


ones 


difference in 


sexes: women are inter- 
ested in people; men are interested in 
things. Now, while the personal interest 


in your advertisement is always a more 
or less important thing for all people, it 
becomes of special importance when 
advertising to women. 

Another difference between men and 
women may be found in their occupa- 
tional habits. I am not denying that 
housekeeping may require as much effort 
as business, but it is certainly true that 
the average housewife does not drive 
the affairs of the household with that 
persistency and efficiency that is usually 
found in her husband’s office. The 
housewife wjll, therefore, usually take 
more time to the reading of an appeal 
than the man will, all other things being 
equal. She will be influenced more by 
indirect interest incentives, very often. 
The man wants to come to the point 
directly and quickly. With the woman, 
the colorful, the artistic, the sentimental, 
the popular and socially superior are 
effective appeals. With the men, it is 
likely to be different; the man responds 
to the appeals of durability, efficiency, 
or the recommendation of the article. 
In regard to food stuffs, the appetizing 
appearance is a strong appeal to men; 
women, even in this case, are likely to 
respond to the decorative or artistic 
appearance. If the goods appeal to one 
sex rather than the other, these points 
should be kept in mind. 

Among the various classes the matter 
of difference in the age of customers 
often becomes a live factor. What 
characteristic thing appeals especially to 
young people? What should be used 
to attract the attention and interest of 
the old? Youth is dependent on ap- 
peals to fundamental instincts to a great 
extent; the conservative cautiousness 
of the old person does not enter in an 


for 
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appeal to youth. Color, especially red, 
appeals to children. In general, the 
gaudy, the superficial, the sensational, 
and the striking in appearance are the 
appeals of youth. The conservative 
judgment, the cautious criticism of a 
thing, the doubting attitude, are aspects 
of the mature mind rather than the 
youthful mind; these have been built 
up by painful experiences. If you are 
selling to youthful customers, picture 
the article and display it at the expense 
of descriptive materials; if you are 
advertising for ‘the older customers, 
more care must be taken in describing 
the exact attributes of the wares, and 
less reliance can be made on display. 

Very frequently it will be necessary 
to inquire the territory in which the 
customers live. Even in the United 
States, where we all speak the same 
language, approximately the customs 
are localized. There is a difference in 
the way people act, talk, and think. One 
might be surprised to see how much 
difference there is between the people 
of Detroit and Boston, or even between 
Philadelphia and Trenton. 

For instance, what local traits must 
be recognized in advertising meat prod- 


ucts; what will be the difference be- 
tween New York City and central In- 
diana? In the former place living con- 


ditions have a distinct character. There 
are a great many small apartments. 
The stores are never more than a few 
blocks away. The housewife cooks 
with gas in a small place she may call a 
kitchenette. You could look from now 
until a year from now and never find 
a home like this on the central Indiana 
farms. An Indiana farmer’s’ wife 
would despair if she were forced to 
prepare meals in a New York apartment 
house kitchenette. She wouldn’t know 


how to do it. In which will you sell 
half-pound packages of sliced bacon 
wrapped in paraffine paper? And in 


which place can bacon be sold by the 
five- and ten-pound slab? 

Of the greatest importance possible 
is the analysis of customers when cam- 
paigns are being made through trade 
journals. The wisdom of the use of 
trade journals for advertising can 
scarcely be overestimated; you reach 
just the people who use your goods. 
A great many times, in this sort of a 
publication, one should use the _ tech- 
nicians’ argument, although it will not 
often apply to such periodicals as are 
published by the labor organizations. 
In general, laborers, farmers, the un- 
educated can be appealed to through 
the emotions. The advertiser can make 
strong statements to these people and 
will not be expected to furnish scientific 
proof of his statements. The proof 
emotional, not technical. 

A customer’s mind is often influenced 
by his occupational training. He gets 
into certain peculiar habits which he 
cannot avoid, even when buying. A 
diagrammatic picture of a thing or the 
qualities of a thing will appeal to an 
architect; he is accustomed to using 
that sort of an explanation. A satis- 
tician will probably prefer to have ar- 
guments presented in tables and figures, 
because he regards that as the only 
sort of proof worth accepting. 

There is the man in the subordinate 
position who has spent his life taking 
orders from others. He has always felt 


dependent on his superior’s dictation; 
he is lost without being helped and 
directed in his work. This man will 


have the tendency to accept your state- 
ment at its face value, if it does not 
conflict with any specific experience he 
has had. In fact, this man would be 
bored if you should start in with a long 
detailed argument as to why he should 
buy that particular brand of goods. 





Make your points striking for this kind 
of a customer, but don’t bother him 
with a long, logical explanation. There 
are a great many people in this class; 
therefore we should be careful in con- 
sidering them. 

Suppose, for 
tising overalls. 


instance, we are adver- 
Most of our customers 
would be laboring men who are of the 


dependent type. We will therefore say 
something like this, “Our overalis wear 
like iron; you will save money if you 
buy them instead of the cheaper 


brands !” 

A person with more education might 
want a little more information than that. 
He would probably doubt our word un- 
til we told him how the garments were 
sewed or woven, the kind of cotton used, 

















Attempt to utilize public interest in a 
public issue. 


the weight of the goods, etc. But this 
sort of a man rarely buys overalls. 

3ut suppose we are selling technical 
goods to a technical expert; shoe ma- 
chinery to a shoe repair shop; plows to 
a farmer; lathes to a machinist; or 
cameras to a photographer. These men 
will be critical. It would be worse than 
folly to advertise in this manner: “Our 
lathes are the best in the market; we 
always consider quality first.” On the 
majority of occasions the customer will 
buy from the concern that has shown 
him something he wants by the use of 
an argument that goes into the details 
and reasons of constructing. In selling 
to a technician, one must go into de- 
tail concerning the desirable points of 
the wares; in selling to the untrained 


(Continued on page 16) 
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STORY OF THE FUTILE FIGHT AT PARIS 
THAT ENDED IN DISASTER 





American Newspaper Men Led Famous Fight at Peace Conference 
in Effort to Keep Faith With People of World 
Whom They Were Representing 





| Be view of the importance of the ques- 

tion of open sessions in connection 
with the Conference on the Limitation of 
\rmaments it seems especially timely to 
note how the subject was presented and 
disposed of at the Peace Conference at 
Paris in 1919. The story, as told by 
Herbert Bayard Swope, now executive 
editor of the New York World, but at 
the time its correspondent at the confer- 
ence, is as follows: 

“The Supreme Council of the Asso- 
ciated Nations on January 15, 1919, 
adopted a rule which limited all of the 
news of the sessions to brief communi- 
que handed out by the diplomatic secre- 
tariat of the conference and forbade the 
members of the missions from having 
communications on the subject with the 
press or other representatives of the 
public. The rule provided for the pub- 
lication of accomplished facts and sup- 
pressed all matters under consideration. 

“In the eyes of the correspondents 
this rule, if not vitiated by public opin- 
ion, would mean the triumph of back- 
stairs methods over pitiless publicity on 
which much had been said but little had 
been done. 

“Up to this time the American news- 
paper correspondents, of whom there 
were about 100 in Paris, had been re- 
ceived in daily audience by the American 
commissioners under the stipulated con- 
ditions that what was given them was 
solely for their guidance, and was not 
to be reported as bearing the stamp of 
authority or as coming from the mission. 
Moreover, it was stipulated that nothing, 
communicated to the correspondents 
during these conferences should be cred- 
ited to official sources. That this latter 
stipulation had been violated by one or 
two correspondents caused much annoy- 
ance to the conferees, and indignation 
among most of the correspondents for 
this breach of faith on the part of the 
delinquents. 

“Later in the day, on January 15, after 
the Supreme Council had announced its 
rules governing reports of the preceed- 
ings, the American newspaper corres- 
pondents united in what was virtually a 
round-robin to President Wilson in 
which they protested in measured terms 
against them, and reminded the Presi- 
dent of that one of his fourteen points 
which specified open covenants of peace 
openly arrived at. The British news- 
paper correspondents also joined in a 
memorial protest, which they placed in 
the hands of Lloyd George. 

“The following day the Conference 
receded from its position of news sup- 
pression and adopted a plan under which 
the public was. to gain information of 
matters in solution instead of being com- 
pelled to wait for their crystallization. 

“At the request of the Peace missions 
the press representative of the several 
nations held conferences. The British 
correspondents demanded the admission 
of a representative to the Peace Confer- 
ence and its preliminary conversations. 
The Americans determined not to yield 
the principle that the American people 
were to be given the fullest opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with the details 
of the discussion. They planned a rota- 
tion of representation so that each Am- 
erican correspondent in Paris should 
have the opportunity actually to attend 
the conference. . 

“A meeting of press correspondents 
f all the allied nations was held in the 


ft 


evening at the Ritz, at which a sub-com- 


mittee of fourteen was appointed to 
work out the formula for publicity which 
would be satisfactory to them. The 


American representatives on the commit- 
tee were Arthur B. Krock, managing 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal; 
J. E. Nevin, of the International News 
Service, and myself. 

“An analysis of the sentiments ex- 
pressed upon this occasion showed that 
the Americans stood alone in the de- 
mand for full publicity of the sittings 
of the conference and for direct press 
representation. The French journalists 
were satisfied with the full official com- 
munique. The British correspondents 
stood by their requests for as much pub- 
licity ‘as would not hamper the proceed- 
ings.’ 

“When agreement on these and other 
points had been reached the British, 
Italian, French and smaller correspon- 
dents also demanded ‘full publicity’ 
detailed daily summaries 
the communiques and the abolition of 
all censorship, thus coming into full 
agreement with the American position. 
The French correspondents would not 
go to the length of demanding direct 
press representation at the conference. 

“The demands of the correspondents 
were formally presented to the Peace 
Conference by the committee, of which 
I was chairman. Shortly afterward the 
Supreme Council of the Allies, in a 
long communication on the subject, set 
forth its reasons for using extraordinary 
precautions to prevent the publication of 
information that might embarrass the 
work of the Council, and announced the 
adoption of the following rule: 

“Representatives of the press shall be 
admitted to the meetings of the full con- 
ference, but upon necessary occasions 
the deliberations of the conference may 
be held in camera, 

“Long before the sessions of the 
ference were concluded,” remarked 
Swope, “the correspondents were able 
to get all the information they wanted 
about everything that was done in either 
in the open or closed sessions.” 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the easy news conditions toward the 
end of the conference, to which Mr. 
Swope refers, were the result of “pipe- 
lines” and not open doors. The lasting 
damage resulting from the stigma of 
secret diplomacy had already been 
in the world at large. 
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FOLLY OF SECRET DIPLOMACY HAS BEEN PROVEN 


(Continued from page 


5) 





ference should be open. We have had enough 
of secret diplomacy. The peoples of the world 
are vitally interested in the disarmament ques- 
tion and are entitled to know just what their 
representatives are doing, or are not doing, to 
further this great movement. 

‘As to the press conference, I 
pared to express any fixed opinion 
such a conference should in any 
the Administration I do not believe that it 
should be held. Free expressions of opinion 
by men who are not held responsible directly 
by any one for what they do or say are some- 
times—in delicate negotiations of this char- 
acter—more of a hindrance than a help.” 


am not pre- 
as yet. lf 
way embarrass 


F. PAYNE, 
* Daily News: 
“I do not wholly 


manager Nelson 


(B. C.) 


agree with you in the view 

that there is no reason for question as to 
whether the conference should be open or 
closed International affairs are a _ delicate 
matter at the best of times, and it is not al 
ways advisable to discuss delicate matters of 
international diplomacy on the street corner 
with, metaphorically, a howling mob around. 
: ere ts ground also for argument with 


regard to the wisdom of formulating a cut and 
dried programme before the conference oc- 
curs. While it is true that it would defeat the 
end of the conference if a preliminary rigid 
programme tied the hands of the delegates to 
the extent that they had no more scope for 
expressing their views or stating conclusions 
than a gramophone, believe there is a middle 
course which can be found which will meet 
the practical objections to a wide open, free 
for all discussion, without any programme or 
limitation, and which would at the same time, 
meet the desirability of avoiding the reaching 
of an agreement along lines which would not 
conform to public opinion. 

“It does not seem to me that, 
is anything wrong with a secret council or a 
secret meeting of diplomats. The results of 
such meetings may be either good or bad. The 
main thing is that the right kind of public 
opinion should be behind the delegates who will 
meet to reach the momentous decision which we 
hope to see reached at Washington. 

“A preliminary discussion between the pow- 
ers should undoubtedly be held in order that 
an agreement could be reached as to the scope 
of the discussion. The scope of the confer- 
ence should, of course, be as broad as possible, 
but if the delegates are to get anywhere at all, 
the conference must be protected against a 
free for all, unlimited discussion, which might 
develop into a wrangle upon all sorts of side 
issues with the result that the main point 
would be sacrificed. This seems to me to be 
the reason, and from a practical viewpoint, 
an unanswerable reason, for the adoption of 
some sort of definite programme. Some por- 
tions of the conference should be opened to 
the public through the press, but the extent 
to which this plan should be carried out must 
depend upon the with which the pre 
liminary the programme is re 
warded. 
“It can only be harmful to the 
the conference if the newspapers and public 
men of this continent fill up the minds of _ 
public with a whole lot of visionary ideals, 
stead of endeavoring to keep the public with 
its feet on the earth. This applies, it seems to 
me, equally to the discussion of the main 
issue of disarmament and to the methods by 
which disarmament may be brought about 
Attacks on secret diplomacy as an evil in it 
self were one of the results of the ideas which 
ran wild during 1918 and 1919. We will have 
secret diplomacy as long as this world lasts, 
and to play the ostrich as far as that truth 
is concerned only does harm.” 

(Cal.) Sun: 


“To hold this conference in executive 
sion in whole or in any part, would, in 
opinion, be a blow aimed directly at the very 
thing we are trying to compass, viz; the en 
lightenment of the people of America on the 
evils of competitive armaments. History is 
clear on one point at least and that is the utter 
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found time for a letter. 


mailing it at once? 


Epiror & PUBLISHER, 
Suite 1116 World Building, 
New York City. 
The _ best 


ope n 


interest of America 
closed 


(Name of City) 





WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


of newspapermen have already written Epitor & PUBLISHER 
letters on the subject but we want to 
In that case will you not go on record on this important 
question by marking your preference on the following ballot with an X and 


and 


Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. 


You may use this ballot as you see fit to advance the interests of a free press. 


Name 


hear from all. You may have not 


mankind will be served by an 


in full) 


(Name of State or Province) 








failure of secret diplomacy 
from destruction. 

“Tf an attempt is made to keep newspaper 
men out of the conference, either the commit- 
tee meetings or general conferences, the whole 
proposition is foredoomed to failure from the 
beginning. No self respecting newspaper man 
will give any favorable attention or considera- 
tion to a conference his knowledge of which is 


to keep the world 


confined to ‘official bulletins’ handed out by a 
secretary 
“If, it be deemed advisable, as it may well 


be, that certain debates and even 
and proceedings be kept from the 
certain conclusions are reached, 
er and intelligent procedure 
such announcement to the members and news- 
paper men there gathered, asking them to re- 
frain from any publication of such informa- 
tion until an agreement has been reached per- 
mitting such publication. I can easily see how 
it might be very inadvisable to publish all the 
debates and informal talks from hour to hour, 


for the result would be confusion in the public 
mind 


“What 


resolutions 
public until 
then the prop- 
will be to make 


the public wants is a clear compre- 
hensive report, indicating not only final results, 
but the atmosphere under which such results 
were reached, the attitude of the representa- 
tives of the various powers, the reactions of 


our own representatives to certain measures 
and they will want this report told by their 
favorite correspondents in their favorite news 
papers and magazines, not as official reports 
prepared by stenographers but as human in- 
terest stories of the 


greatest and most vitally 
important gathering affecting the peace of the 
world, ever held. 

“Probably the greatest reporter ever 
lived was the disciple Luke and possibly his 
greatest story was that of the Pharisee and the 
Publican who went up into the Te mple to pray. 
Now suppose, that a stenographer had 
placed within hearing of these actors in 
drama and had given us an actual 
account of their prayers? 


that 


been 
that 
verbatim 
Would such an ac- 


count be of any value? Of course not. But 
given a reporter with a real infusion of the 
divine afflatus aud he gives us a picture, not 


flat and colorless, but one pulsating with life 


and atmosphere so that with a half dozen 
strokes of his pencil, we see the Temple, the 
throngs of people, hurrying to and fro, the 
sacred city below and the frock coated. care 
fully groomed hypocrite smiling disdainfully 
at the miserable sinner who presumed to 
address Jehovah without a permit from him. 
Get the idea? Of course.” 


LOGAN CLEVENGER, editor Perth Am- 
* boy (N. J.) Evening News: 
_ “I believe there should be the 
licity regarding the conference. The session 
should be held in the open and its decision 
should be arrived at after public debate. 
thoroughly believe that half a victory in 
open would be better than the whole victory 
in secret In fact, I do not believe it would 
be possible to attain a whole victory in secret 
because a secret session would create doubts 
and suspicion that would prevent victory being 
attained. 


“There is an aroused public opinion through- 


utmost pub- 


the 


out the world regarding international relations 
since the war, that has got to be satisfied. It is 
pretty generally admitted at the 


present time 
that the Versailles treaty has failed to give this 


satisfaction largely because of the secrecy in 
which it was drawn up. It would be better 
not to hold any conference whatever if it is not 
to avoid the mistake at Paris.” 


H. JOHNSON, managing editor Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) Times-News: 
“The the 


H. 


sessions of 


disarmament confer- 
ence should be open—not in the sense that the 
public should be invited to drop in and hear 
the arguments pro and con, but the secrecy 
with which the Versailles conference was 
hedged about is not necessary, and should not 


be employed by the representatives of the na- 
tions who will discuss this important question. 

“I believe that representatives of the great 
news gathering associations should be present 
because I believe they can be trusted to give 
the public the news to which it is entitled. If 
there should be questions of diplomacy the pub- 
lication of which might be unwise they can 
be disposed of in committee meetings or closed 
sessions. But even this is unnecessary, because 
men of the type who would be chosen to rep- 
resent the newspapers could be trusted. They 
would print nothing which might tend to pre- 
vent an agreement among the powers on this 
important question.” 


JoHN J. NUTT, associate editor Yonkers 
(N. Y.) Statesman: 


“While believing in the principle of ‘open 
ovenants openly arrived at,’ it is unlikely 
that, if the Conference is no more secretive 
than the Congress of the United States, any 
fault will be found, should its preliminary and 
tentative considerations be referred to com- 
mittees In a word, if the Conference will 
take the American Congress for a model, in 
conducting its business, the American people 
will be satisfied 

“If, on the other hand, the Conference should 
make rules contrary to American precedents 
and wishes, and exclude press and public from 
its plenary sessions, the world may be sure 
that our newspaper press will take measures 
to keep the public informed of what is going on. 

“Far better will it be for the Conference 
to adopt American ways, since it is on Ameri- 
ean soil, and make a_ gentlemen’s agreement 
with the press and public in respect to what 
shall be published.’ 
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WALTER CAMP and LAWRENCE PE 


on football in America, are alterna 
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papers of the Consolid a 














For years the name of Walter Camp 





has been the final word in American ” 
a al 

football. His writings are known to 
readers, young and old. The prestige si 
of his pen can be added to your sport- Kah 
ing page at a reasonable cost. Having ” 
the benefit now of leased wire distri- w 
bution, Mr. Camp's dispatches are ar 
timely and comprehensive—not sec- yc 
tional but national. His analysis of c 
plays and strategy as the season de- m 
velops will be eagerly read by all who pi 
play the gridiron game. ai 
p! 


The combination of dispatches by Walter Camp on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and Lawrence Perry on Tuesdays and Wednesdays and Fridays 
is unexcelled. The daily dispatches of John B. Foster on baseball and 
professional sports are supplemented by stories from another great expert 
in the realm of sport----“F'air Play” whose stories on developments in the 
pugilistic game are up to the minute and absolutely without bias. | 

The foregoing specialties comprise an All Year Round Sports News 
Service which in turn is a part of the eight-hour leased wire report of 
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EN Who Know the Game 


PERRY, the two foremost authorities | | 
Mating in a daily service covering the 
coast to coast for the news- 


idated Press Association 


Lawrence Perry has come to be 
known as the fairest of football critics, 
a keen interpreter of important develop- 
ments in the world of college athletics 
and an entertaining writer. Mr. Perry 
was for a decade the principal sporting 
writer of the New York Evening Post 
and is particularly well known to the 
younger generation of college men from 
California to Maine. He keeps on the 
move, visiting the college elevens in all 
parts of the country, making valuable 


comparisons as to their style of play and 
progress. 





John B. Foster has made such a 
splendid record during the baseball 
season of 1921 that his writings for the 
fall and winter season are already in 
great demand. He will continue to 
write news—not reminiscence. He will 
furnish a daily dispatch on baseball or 
other professional sports. He writes 
sports for the New York Evening Sun 
and the New York (Illustrated) Daily 
News, but the exclusive rights outside 
of Greater New York to all his writings 
are held by the Consolidated Press 
Association. Mr. Foster is one of the 
most versatile sporting editors in Amer- 
ica—a man with a phenomenal knack 
of news-getting in the shifting seasons 
of sport. 


the Consolidated Press covering equally well all other fields of news. 
Thus Stuart P. West, financial editor of the New York Globe, heads 


the staff of financial reporters. David Lawrence writes national affairs 


from Washington. 


Business news is covered by telegraph from ‘the 


principal cities by the best financial and business editors of the country. 
Foreign news is gathered by a score of able correspondents of the Chicago 
Daily News. The best of special dispatches are consolidated in a single 


service to one newspaper in each city. 


,ER} B. McCLEAN, Business Manager 


tress Association 


nz 


ar Building, Washington, D.C. 
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NEWSPAPERS ARE NOW CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 





Flood of Requests Come for Information About Everything from 
Market Conditions to Securing a Local Representative 





By T. M. DARLINGTON 


Ep:tortan Note: Mr. Darlington is the 
Antonio (Tex ) Express. He has made a 
manship and this is the last of a series of 


NE of the signs that point to ever 
increasing use of newspapers by 
national advertisers is the large number 
of requests for information with which 
the newspapers are now being flooded. 
An automobile manufacturer wants a 
reliable dealer for a certain territory; 
a soft drink concern wants to establish 
a connection with a bottler; a food 
manufacturer is considering entering a 
territory ; each turns to the leading news- 


paper, which can quickly furnish the 
names and addresses of three or four 
well established automobile dealers or 


the names of the bottling plants. The 
food manufacturer will be advised to 
ther place his product exclusively with 
single wholesale grocer and send spe- 
“alty salesmen into the territory or per- 
aps he may be advised to work through 
a broker. In either case the most de- 
sirable jobber or broker for that partic- 
ular product is recommended and the 
way paved for opening up negotiations. 
So far so good. There is nothing new 


~ 


in this, which is an old story to news- 
papers. 
Now, however, in addition to the 


above, every paper is being called on for 
detailed information about the distribu- 
tion and sale of goods in practically all 
lines. Seldom if ever does the advertis- 
ing manager see his desk clear of ques- 
tonnaires, a single one of which may re- 
quire a few hours to possibly a week to 
complete. Special information is wanted 
that will have a direct bearirg on a fu- 
ture advertising campaign, and so im- 
portant is the information considered 
that the advertising value of a newspaper 
is apt to be judged by the diligence and 
judgment exhibited in handling the 
questionnaires. 

No matter how unreasonable the re- 
quest made upon a newspaper may seem 
it pays to give each and every request 
every possible consideration and go to 
extremes if necessary to give the infor- 
mation. To illustrate: One of the 
newspaper exhibits at the convention at 
Atlanta last June was that of a request 
made by an advertising agency for a 
complete selling plan for an article in 
general use, sold through grocers, but 
admittedly difficult to do much with in 
an advertising and merchandising way. 

When the request came the first inclina- 
tion was to write the agency that the in- 
formation desired was too large an order 
for an advertising man and it would be 
more appropriate to put the problem up 
to the» National Association of Sales 
Managers. On the other hand here was 
an old and well organized advertising 
agency coming to us for a sales plan. 
Surely this was a compliment, and in due 
time a sales plan was forwarded together 
with an analysis of the local situation. 
Those who viewed the newspaper ex- 
hibits at Atlanta saw the complete sales 
plan, how the inquiry was handled, and 
the letters that were received from the 
advertising agency expressing the appre- 
ciation of themselves and their client. 

Newspapers should never harbor the 
feeling that they are being imposed upon 
with requests for information. With 
us here, we are so well organized and 
so closely in touch with the market that 
it is no trouble at all to handle question- 
naires, etc., and these are a part of the 
daily routine. The which 


newspaper 
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four articles based upon 
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complains of the requests for informa- 
tion coming from agencies and 
tisers thereby acknowledge a weakness, 
for if they were doing real trade exten 
sion work. they would welcome 
opportunity to be of service. 

Each and every trade investigation 
made or questionnaire filled out will not 
be followed by a contract; however, a 
very large per cent result in increased 
newspaper lineage. 

It is not for the advertising manager 
or publisher to judge the intent or valu: 
of a questionnaire. The only thing for 
him to do is to get out and get the in- 
formation in the shortest possible time, 
and from reliable sources. 

Not Icng since it became our duty to 
write a certain manufacturer that until 
a salesman could be sent to call on the 
trade. and the jobber livened up, further 
advertising in our newspaper would be 
money thrown away as far as the city 
trade was concerned. Yet this concern 
is one of the largest in its line and the 
heaviest user of newspapers. They had 
sent us their list of sixty city dealers 
and, to our amazement, our investigator 
reported less than half a dozen dealers 
carrying a stock. 

No attempt should be made to send 
in a report favorable to a product where 
that product is really meeting with dis- 
favor. Each and every trade investiga- 
tion should be an honest attempt to re- 
flect the exact situation, realizing that 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paigns are governed by information re- 
ceived from each territory. 

In times like the present. when busi- 
ness is shy, and newspapers offer the 
ideal medium for concentrating sales 
effort in the best territory as well as in 
those sections of the United States 
where extra sales effort is needed, avoid- 
ing waste and duplication of effort, it is 
within the power of every advertising 
manager of a newspaper to roll up his 
sleeves and work side by side with the 
local salesman, the district manager and 
the general sales manager and the ad- 
vertising agency. Until the advertising 
manager of a newspaper is sought by 
local salesmen and district managers 
and is in position to render assistance 
which they value, he is merely a figure- 
head as far as modern advertising selling 
‘is concerned. 


adver 
aaver- 


every 





DAILY 
Quillen’s Paragraphs 
Merely McEvoy 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper 


Small-Town Stuff 
By Robert Quillen 
The Sneezy Games 
By Emmett D. Angell 
Toolcraft 
By Frank I. Solar 


SPECIAL 


Progressing Toward; Disarmament 
(20 articles released semi-weekly) 


ASSOCIATED EDITORS 


35 N. Dearborn St. 





Chicago 


Y. M. C. A. AD COURSE STARTS 


Seventeenth Year in New York Under 


Frank LeRoy Blanchard 


The 23rd Street Y.M.C.A. announces 
the opening of the 17th season of its 
course in advertising on October 11, 
under the direction of Frank LeRoy 
S'anchard of Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 
his was the first course to be estab- 
lished by an educational institution in 
the United States or 
craduates, over a 
who are 


elsewhere. Its 
thousand in number, 
scattered all over the 
many instances filling 
some of the most important positions in 
the advertising field. 


now 
world, are in 


This year’s list of lecturers which 
some of the leading advertis- 
ing men of New York, is as follows: 
W. A. Thomson, director of the 


A.N.P.A. f Advertising; 


includes 


Bureau of 
George Ethridge, of the Ethridge Com- 
pany; Alex F. Osborn, of Barton, Dur- 
tine & Osborn; Benjamin Sherbow; 
Walter G. Bryan, of the Hearst execu- 
tive staff; W. T. Mullally, of W. T. 
Mullally, Inc.; George Frank Lord, of 
the Greenlead Advertising Corporation; 
George F. McClelland and A. Van Gyt- 
enbeek of A. Van Gytenbeek, Inc.; Rob- 
ert H. Ramsay, advertising manager of 
the American Writing Paper Company; 
Alan C. Reiley, advertising manager of 
the Remington Typewriter Company; J. 
Georze Frederick, president of the Busi- 


ness Bourse; John Lee Mahin, of the 
Federal Advertising Agency; Ernest 
Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & Holden; 
Luther Fernald, advertising manager of 
the New York Evening Post; William 
H. Rankin, president of the William H. 
Rankin Company and Harry Varley, of 
the George Batten Company. 





BURROUGHS ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Ad Club Members 


Dine Champion “Orioles” 


Baltimore 


Will 


ly Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER 


BattimorE, Md., Sept. 28.—W. Dwight 
3urroughs, of the United Railways & 
Electric Company, was elected president 
of the Advertising Club today.. Other 
new officers are: Frank J. O’Brien of 
the Southern Can Company, vice-presi- 
dent; Norman M. Parrott, secretary, 
and C. R, Wattenscheidt, counsel. The 
board of directors include H. K. Dug- 
dale, Herman Gamse, Daniel E. Derr, 
Walter Hamburger, Charles F. Kuhns, 
Nat C. Wildman, William G. Horn, 
Philip Erhorn, John Lyons, Stewart 
Hopper, George W. King, Joseph }.. 
Mann and J. R. Yewall. 

Mr. Burroughs succeeds Charles F. 
Kuhns, who was elected to the board. 
Plans were completed for a banquet to 
be given the Baltimore baseball team, in 
honor of the club's winning the Interna- 
tional League pennant, on October 13. 











as a good seller. 


Successful 
from the 
Otart 

Thru the 


amily Reputation 


AB may almost be said to have started out here in Baltimore 
Advertising came in with it, but the 
reputation and good will gained by the Colgate Company for its 











big family of products had a good deal to do with its first start. 


We cite.Fab because it is not unlike our own experience with the Sun- 
day Afternoon NEWS! Even before it made its first appearance, the 
success of the Sunday NEWS should have been assured on the strength, 
the prestige and the popularity of the NEWS daily, Baltimore’s great 
Associated Press afternoon paper. 


The Sunday Afternoon NEWS has become an excellent advertising buy. 90,000 
people buy the NEWS every Sunday afternoon notwithstanding that they pay more 
ior it and get the same size paper as on week days. But this number alone does 
not measure its reader following: 90,000 buy the NEWS every Sunday, but, allowing 
a conservative estimate of four persons to a family, unquestionably nearly 400,000 
people each Sunday actually read your advertisement in the Sunday NEWS. 


In combination The 
Morning AMERICAN 
than 180,000. 
30c. Sunday 


Sunday Afternoon NEWS and Sunday 


offer an intensified circulation of more 
Rates on 1,000-line contract, Sunday 35c, Daily 
AMERICAN Rotogravure, 35c. per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday., 


The BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


ee 





DAN A. GARROLL 
Eastern Representative 
150 Nassau Street 

New York 


J. E LUTZ : 
Western Representative 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Chicago 
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For Thirty-three Years Erie 
and the Erie Times Have Been 
Helping Each Other Grow 


ein pe AT is more than a platitude; it is 
As oN ¥ Success. 





And successful markets and news- 
papers produce business for advertisers. 


The Erie Times is one of the substantial 
properties of Pennsylvania. It is a paper 
that started from scratch in 1888, and 
now reaches practically everybody in a 
city grown to 100,000 population. 


So easy for salesmen to cover Erie from 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Pittsburgh. The 
Erie Times can help them. 


ERIE DAILY TIMES 


A. B. C. Member Evening except Sunday 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Adivertiitieg Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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DEMANDS ON PAPERS 


UNDER N. A.N. E. SCRUTINY 





‘‘Four-A”’ Committee Recommends Tear Sheets as Proof of Insertion 
—Member Raises Question as to Reasonable Time 
for Rate Reservation 





By RALPH PERRY 


NEWSPAPERS 


determine 
advertisers in advance what 
proof of insertion, in the 
opinion of the Committee on Newspa- 
pers of the A.A.A.A., according to M. 
E. Foster, chairman of the Agency Re- 
lations Committee of N.A.N.E. 

Collin Armstrong, chairman of the 
A.A.A.A. committee, presented the mat- 
ter of using tear sheets for checking 
purposes at the last quarterly meeting 


should 
trom 
constitutes 


of the association’s executive board, 
and in his letter to Chairman Foster 
briefly summarizes the discussion and 


informal expression of the board which 
will be included in a bulletin to be sent 
members by the committee on newspa- 
pers. Mr. Armstrong’s statement fol- 
lows: 

“In the opinion of the executive board, 
the use of tear sheets has corrected 
many abuses and they are sufficient 
proof of publication in many cases. In 
some cases, however, complete papers 
are essential. 

“This committee was directed to in- 
form the National Association of News- 
paper Executives of the views of the 
board, which are that the newspapers 
should learn from each agency whether 
tear sheets will answer its purpose or a 
complete copy of the’ newspaper is 
necessary. 

“The opinion was expressed that a 
publisher should be able to determine 
from the character of the agency and 
of the account whether. a request for 
the full paper was reasonable. This 
committee suggests that in giving out 
orders, an agency specify whether a 
complete paper or tear sheet is desired 
for checking and other purposes.” 

In Mr. Armstrong’s judgment, both 
publishers and agencies should be im- 
pressed with the desirability of using 
tear sheets wherever possible, but he 
agrees with the committee that there 
are sometimes cases where an entire 
paper is necessary. He feels that each 
case will have to be decided by itself, 
with the publisher guided largely in his 
decision by the character of the agency 
making the request and the account in- 
volved. fe a 
“@HOULD advertisers running occa- 

sional copy be entitled to receive 

from that newspaper copies not carry- 
ing the advertisements?” is a question 
recently brought to the attention of 
N.A.N.E. headquarters, 

The advertiser’s representative in, his 
letter to the newspaper carrying his 
client’s copy states: 

“This advertiser insists on secur- 
ing all issues of your paper, not 
only those in which the 
appears. The «..2.3.tch< dealers, in 
a great many cases, tied up with the 

campaign on other days 
than which the ads ap- 
pear, To check this dealer-tie-up 
it is consequently ‘necessary to re- 
ceive your paper daily.” 
_ The newspaper in question “has ad- 
vised this advertiser’s representative 
that the request is not consistent unless 
the advertiser will pay for a full sub- 
scription covering the period referred 
to. In this particular case, copy is run- 
ning twice a week. Checking copies of 





R. PERRY conducts in 

PuBLisHEerR each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives) a_ round 
table discussion on matters of inter- 
relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising space. Criticism or com- 
ment on any views expressed and con- 
tributions should be sent to the office 
of the president of the N.A.N.E., Star 
Telegram, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Epitor & 











the issue containing the advertisement 
are sent regularly, but this newspaper 
has declined to supply the advertiser 
with a full subscription unless the ad- 
vertiser pays for it. 

From information available from 
other members, it would appear that 
this procedure is the practice of most 
newspapers. It is the newspaper's con- 
tention that, in furnishing the advertiser 
with proof of insertion, the advertiser 
has received all that he is entitled to. 
To put this advertiser’s name on the 
daily and Sunday subscription list gratis 
would be giving a service which a ma- 
jority of newspapers claim is both un- 
necessary and unjust. 

This question has been brought up 
before by N.A.N.E. members and head- 
quarters would like to receive expres- 
sions from other members as to what 
is the rule of their respective offices. 


*x* * * 
HE question , has arisen as_ to 
whether or not special representa- 
tives are entitled to membership in 


N.A.N.E. Questions as to their eligi- 
bility for membership is expressed by 
a member as follows: 

“T think N.A.N.E. should be just 
what the name implies, and should not 
take in any other. The limit should be 
owners, publishers and managers and 
their immediate employes who are heads 
of advertising departments.” 

This problem has appeared before, 
but it has been the policy of N.A.N.E. 
to recognize them as representing news- 
papers just as legitimately as do busi- 
ness managers and advertising mana- 
gers, and the association has placed it- 
self on record that they should be ac- 
corded the privilege of membership. 

The position and services of a news- 
paper’s special representative is clearly 
defined, and in the opinion of N.A.N.E. 
officials, there is no valid reason for 
refusing them membership. 


* * * 


ANGER of writing advertising con- 

tracts without specifying date of first 
insertion was brought to attention of 
N.A.N.E. headquarters recently when a 
member submitted a copy of a two-year- 
old contract, on which the advertiser in- 
sisted that the two-year-old rate be al- 
lowed, and the contract made operative. 

According to the facts in the case, 
this advertiser signed a contract with 
this newspaper at the rate prevailing 
two years ago. In the meanwhile the 
newspaper increased its rate. The ad- 
vertiser, up to this time, made no use 
of this contract, and recently, notwith- 
standing the fact that the contract was 
dated two years back, and that the 
newspaper had increased its rates, in- 
sisted that the space contracted for. be 


1921 


allowed, at the old rate. Incidentally the 
advertiser offered to make another sub- 
stantial contract at the old rate. 

The newspaper in question refused to 
consider allowing the old rate to stand, 
pointing out to the advertiser that the 
contract was accepted at the time sub- 
ject to first insertion of copy being 
within reasonable time and the balance 
to be used within twelve months. The 
newspaper contended that two years was 
“not a reasonable time” for first inser- 
tion of copy. 

The subject developed by this mem- 
ber’s experience sounds a warning to 
others along the lines of the advisability 
of definitely stating in contracts for ad- 
vertising just when the first insertion 
of copy referred to should be used. 
Contracts carrying with them the broad 
statement “within a reasonable time,” as 
in the above case, open the question on 
the part of the advertiser, and allows 
opportunity for dissention and ill will, 
regardless of the merits of the case. 

In the case referred to, the newspa- 
per accepted the contract in good faith 
at the prevailing rate at the time, pre- 
suming that insertion in reasonable time 
meant around 30 days. Failure to defi- 
nitely state the date of first insertion 
has probably created a desire on the part 


of the advertiser to do business else- 
where. N.A.N.E. members, are urged 


by headquarters to scrutinize their con- 


Te Ss. 
tracts exe es 


What do you as a N. A. N. E. 
member want discussed at the Mil- 
waukee convention next year? 

What in your opinion are the most 
vital subjects, on which the associa- 
tion should make its stand? 


HIS questionnaire is submitted to 

every member of N.A.N.E. with the 
request that this information be fur- 
nished headquarters at once. Officers 
and directors of the association want it 
to function 100 per cent. To accom- 
plish it, members are asked to assist in 
preparing the program now under con- 
sideration. 

The old days of letting business come 
to you, and passing lightly over prob- 
lems for the other fellow to solve are 
gone. The standardization of problems 
depends not alone on what the associa- 
tion does for its members, but what the 
members will do for the association. 

Criticism naturally followed the At- 
lanta convention. It will follow the 
Milwaukee convention. Out of it will 
come the ideas and within the ideas will 
come action. 

While the coming program will event- 
ually be prepared by a committee, it is 
necessary that the committee have 
sources of information to draw on, 
other than their own material. Officers 
want suggestions from every one. 


x * * 


“TINHE daily newspaper is the first 

medium in bank advertising,” de- 
clared H. C. Burke, Jr., of the Conti- 
nental National Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., 
recently, the occasion being an address 
before the Texas Daily Press League. 
Continuing, he said: 


“Ethics do not prevent a bank from 
advertising, and if a man, woman or 
child is old enough to read they are old 
enough to bank,” 

This statement coming from one of 
the executive’ heads of one of Fort 
Worth’s newest banks should be of in- 
terest to all members of N.A.N.E., for 
this bank’s success is openly credited to 
its advertising in Fort Worth papers 
Banking copy is being handled to some 
extent by newspapers, although many 


members would appear to be under th 
idea that bank calls represent the bulk 
of their advertising. 

One bank in Fort Worth is using 
unique copy in its campaign, which jis 
headed “Let’s talk about the things Fort 
Worth excels in.” The copy is substan- 
tial, and in addition to carrying a cut 
of the institution, carries also a few 
pertinent facts about the industry itself. 
The series have a news value, which i- 
readily seen and read. The bank’s name 
clinches the argument. These adver- 
tisements are appearing regularly and 
the bank is reported to be securing ex- 
cellent results, 

N.A.N.E. members will find banking 
copy easily secured if the right ang] 
of attack is followed. Standing copy 
should not be favored, according to 
those who have had the best results, 
but an attempt should be made to make 
it readable to all members of the family. 
Mr. Burke’s statement is worthy of se- 
rious consideration and _ should help 
N.A.N.E. members line up refractory 
bankers in their own communities. 


* * * 


ICE-PRESIDENT LOWRY MAR- 

TIN continues batting high in the 
standing for new members of N.A.N.E. 
The following have been placed to his 
credit: Paris (Tex.) News, San Angelo 
( Tex.) Standard, Terrell (Tex.) 
Transcript, Palestine (Tex.) Herald, 
Mineral Wells (Tex.) Index. 











ADVERTISING ERRORS AND 
HOW TO AVOID THEM 


(Continued from page 10) 











person the points should be few and 
simple, but strong. 

In certain cases it may even be de- 
sirable to know the nationality of the 
customers. Of course, from the stand- 
point of natural abilities, it seems to the 
psychologist that there is very little dif- 
ference between the various white races. 
At least there is little evidence from 
laboratory experiments. But there are 
large differences between the races in 
customs, habits, education and ideas. If 
you are a tobacco manufacturer it might 
be important to know that a great num- 
ber of Swedish workmen chew snuff 
rather than chewing tobacco. Old coun- 
try Scandinavians drink coffee five times 
a day. Finnish people eat a kind of 
hard bread they bake themselves. Old 
country peasants wear caps rather than 
hats. A great many of the Slav people 
are at present Bolshevists or Socialists, 
especially the type found in the Ameri- 
can factories. The list could be ex- 
tended indefinitely, but the advertiser 
must make his own applications depen- 
dent on the kind of goods he is selling. 

In the short space of this article it 
has been impossible to give more than 
the general classifications of human na- 
ture. Thousands of articles advertised 
in the magazines have their special class 
appeal. To gain a really good idea of 
the mental peculiarities of the people 
who are desirable as customers, it might 
even be advisable to learn their man- 
ners by personal contact. It is a liberal 
education to see and notice class differ- 
ences in mental make-up, to learn cus- 
toms, polities and religion of a people, 
as well as their worries and troubles, 
and the elements of their happiness. 
These govern their actions and habits 
and must be appealed to if advertise- 
ments are made really efficient. 








The fourth article by Prof Ford on “ Adver- 
tising Errors and How to Avoid Them,” will 
appear in Epitor & Pustiisuer for October 8. 
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ERIE NEWS PRINT 
Better all the way through 


enll HERE is no higher quality in news print than in Erue. Its color 
4! is good—formation even throughout—tensile strength high 
£4) and uniform, and it comes wound on cores of iron or fiber with 
metal tips. All told it insures less waste. 





Publishers using Erre News Print are not only assured of the highest 
quality of paper and a more pleasing publication, but of the most 
economic method of buying it. Our mills are so distributed geograph- 
hically that virtually every publisher gets the advantage of low freight 
rate haul plus quick delivery. For those who buy wholly out of s*~ck 
our distributors are amply equipped to take care of their needs. 


For twenty-five years Erie News Print has been standard with many 
newspaper publishers. The requirements of small publications receive 
the same intelligent consideration as those of metropolitan papers. 
It will be to your advantage to consult Butler on news print needs. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 
New York « Chicago + San Francisca 


——— a 
: eee 


DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS—STANDARDIZED PAPER 








J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago Mutual Paper Company Seattle 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee Endicott Paper Company Portland 
Butler Paper Company Detroit Butler American Paper Company 


Central Michigan Paper Company Grand Rapids New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company St.Louis National Paper & Type Company New York 


Missouri-Interstate Paper Company Kansas City OVERSEAS 

Southwestern Paper Company Dallas National Paper & Type Company, Latin America 
Southwestern Paper Company Houston ‘Thomas W. Simmons & Co.,Inc. 

Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles Hong Kong, Shanghai, China 
Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco Patten Company, Ltd, Honolulu, H. L 


Established 1844 

















ELECTROTYPERS AVOID 
ACTION ON LABOR 


National Association Puts Up to Local 
Employers Questions of Open Shop 
and 44-Hour Week—Smith, of 
Chicago, President 





The International Association of 
Electrotypers adjourned its annual con- 
vention, held in Buffalo, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 22 to 24, without taking action on 
the 48-hour week issue, which was ad- 
mitted to -be of paramount importance 
to the industry. Meeting in executive 
session on the last day of the convention 
the 200 delegates engaged in what is 
said to have been a heated discussion of 
the 48-hour week and open shop issues. 
Following adjournment it was an- 
nounced that no action had been taken 
on either issue, 

The matter of granting the 44-hour 
week or of re-instating the longer work- 
ing week where the shorter has already 
been granted will be left to city associa- 
tions or individual employers, it was 
announced. It was said this course of 
action was decided upon primarily to 
“avoid embarrassment to electroypers in 
New York City.” 

It said the attitude of electro- 
typers, expressed at the executive ses- 
sion, indicated a general intention of re- 
storing the 48-hour week where the 
44-hour working period has already 
been granted. Chicago electrotypers de- 
clared they will decline to renew a six- 
months contract which expires on Oc- 
tober 1, and which grants the 44-hour 
week. Similar policies will be followed 
in other cities as contracts expire, it was 
indicated. 

On the open shop question’ no stand 
was taken. 


was 
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Linotype metal ........... 
Stereotype metal 


Standard | Linograph metal ........... 
or Intertype metal ............ 
Lee Feeder | Monotype metal ........... 
ars Extra hard monotype ...... 


Combination metal ......... 
Electrotype metal .......... 
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Of second interest in the convention 
program was a discussion of cost-find- 
ing. Several speakers declared that re- 
fusal of individual members of the in- 
dustry to participate in a cost-finding 
survey has badly handicapped the cost 
committee. 

W. A. Smith, of Chicago, made a re- 
port of compiled from 
furnished by 35 producers of electro- 
types, whose annual output totals $2.- 
225,000. This report indicated labor 
costs have increased 9.8 per cent during 
the first six months of 1921 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1920. 
Cost of materials decreased more than 
6 per cent, while there was little change 
in other costs. 


cost statistics 


The 44-hour week and more idle time 
by workmen, due to decreased business, 


were held responsible for increased 
labor costs. 

The scale committee recommended 
that the present scale be continued for 
the present “in view of the fact that 
certain impending developments may 


radically change production costs in the 
near future.” 
E. G, J. Gratz, of Pitts- 
burgh, urged the association to commit 
itself to a plan of scientic cost finding. 
“After we have ascertained the proper 
cost basis the selling prices can be ar- 
ranged in legal conformity with federal 
requirements,” he said. 


Secretary 


At the closing session these officers 
were chosen for next year: 

President W. H. Smith, Chicago; first 
vice-president, C. J. Hirt, Toronto; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. T. Berdan, De- 
troit; secretary-treasurer, E. G. J. Gratz, 
Pittsburgh (re-elected). 

Detroit was awarded the 1922 
tion. 


conven- 
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Lewin Metals answer all 


Lewin metals have been built for the last 
them to others in ingot form, who draped our metals in fancy clothes, fancy names and fancy prices. 
—And the metals established themselves because of their quality. 

Henceforth we propose to let the buyer, to let you, in on a good thing by ang 

We are eliminating the broker, and the deale 
ordinarily buy, and are selling direct to you at prices which enable you to have the profit which these 
That is why we can quote you the lowest prices on type metals. 


and coming down to earth in prices. 


middlemen formerly earned. 
We believe in our metals and 
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NEW CANADIAN PLANTS 


N-:wspapers in Guelph and London, 
Ont., Will Soon Have New Homes 
If the recent and pending extensions 

to Ontario daily newspaper plants may 

be taken as a reflex of the country’s 


prosperity then conditions in Canada 
must be good. It is only two months 
or so ago since the Hamilton (Ont.) 


Spectator completed the erection of a 
fine modernly equipped building. 

Now’ extensive alterations are being 
made in the offices of the Guelph (Ont.) 
Mercury, which, when finished, will pro- 
vide the publishers with a_ first-class 
newspaper plant. The job room has 
been removed to another building and 
the space is being taken for the edi- 
torial rooms. In addition, the front office 
is undergoing alterations necessary to 
modernize it.. 

The (Ont.) Advertiser ex- 
pects to move into its new premises on 
Richmond street, next to the Tecumseh 
House, shortly. The business and edi- 
torial offices will be all on the main 
floor, while the upstairs will be given 
over to the mechanical department where 
three open sides provide exceptionally 
bright and well-ventilated quarters. The 
conveyor from the pressroom will be so 
arranged that it will run direct to the 
mailing room at the rear of the first 
floor. 


GLASS ELROD MODEL IN COURT 


London 





Novel Demonstration Features Suit 
Filed by Lanston 
Omana, Neb., Sept. 27.—Attorney 


James E. Rait returned to Omaha last 
week from Wilmington, Del., where he 
took part in a court hearing in the suit 
of the Lanston Monotype Company 


Cit the lowest 
cost to 


metal you use. It be first class. 


—And 


must 


these requirements. 


twenty years. 


stand back of them. 


It must be pure. 
it must be suitable for your purposes. 

They are first class in all respects. 
process used by the Lewin Metals Corporation is the result of many years of experience. 
every particle of foreign matter, leaving only the pure metal, which you can use again, and again and 


Read our guarantee printed to the left of this 
See how it agrees to refund the purchase price to any user who is dissatisfied with our metals. 
—aAnd it is a significant fact that we do not have to refund the purchase price. 





against the Pittsburgh Type Founders 
Company, a case involving the question 
whether the Elrod slug casting machine, 
which was invented by an Omahan, Ben- 
jamin S. Elrod, was an infringement on 
the monotype machine attachment for 
casting printers’ leads, slugs, and rules. 

During the hearing he demonstrated to 
the court a full sized working model of 
the Elrod machine in which the mold 
was made of pyrex glass, thus enabling 
the judge to see the working of the in- 
side mechanism while the machine was 
in operation. The entire question of the 
infringement depended upon just what 
occurred inside a closed mold filled with 
metal. 

Mr. Rait had previously succeeded in 
getting the case reopened. Previously 
the judge had ruled five points in favor 
of the Monotype interests and four in 
favor of the Elrod interests. These de- 
cisions were made after the judge heard 
only the verbal arguments of the at- 
torneys to what occurred in the 
machine when it was full of molten lead. 

Briefs by both sides have been filed 
and the decision in the case is awaited 
with great interest by the printing trade 
of the country. 


as 





Prices Down in Bridgeport 

“Believing it the duty of public spir- 
ited newspapers to point the way to nor- 
malcy and help in reducing living costs,” 
the Bridgeport Post Publishing Com- 
pany, issuing the Evening Post, Morning 
Telegram and Sunday Post, has cut the 
price of its publications. A combination 
delivery arrangement for 30 cents week- 
ly, from the prior cost of 41 cents, puts 
the papers back on the 1917 scale. The 
sheet price of the Post is down from 
3 cents to 2 cents. The Telegram will 
sell at 3 cents daily and 5 cents Sunday. 
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Take Advantage of Trial Offer 


a a tgs A cae oe For those who do not know Lewin metals we make a generous trial offer. Send for 200 Ibs. of 
“ E , ’ metal, whatever you need. Use it for 30 days. If you are satisfied with it we will bill you. If you 
READ THESE TESTIMONIALS are dissatisfied with the metal, return it and you will be under no obligation whatever. 
The Lewin Metals Corporation, The Lewin Metals Corporation. _ You can take advantage of this offer any time.—And we know that once you try Lewin metals you 
Gentlemen: Gentlemen: will continue to use them. J ; 

The linotype metal which you The best recommendation I can Follow the trend of the metal market. Our prices are used as a buyer's guide by publishers through- 
shipped us on March 11th is en give your linotype metal is to out the country. ‘e are glad to keep you informed concerning our prices. Let us know whether you 
tirely satisfactory We have place another order right now are interested in receiving our prices and we will send them to you regularly—without cost to you. 
bought from firms in Chicago and for an additional quantity of 
Kansas City, but find yours as 1,000 pounds. The price of $6.75 OUR GUARANTEE 
good or better than we have ob is satisfactory and the quality : 
tained elsewhere. meets every one of our needs. We guarantee all Lewin Metals to be exactly as represented. They are pure, free from foreign mat- 

BARTLESVILLE ENTERPRISE, AppEaL TO REASON ter, and will do your work with satisfaction to you. If you are not entirely satisfied with any Lewin 
By E. M. Freiburger. E. Hatpeman-Jurius, President Metals you buy you do not have to pay one cent. 











THE LEWIN METALS CORP’ 


1-39 BRANCH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The hand-composition in your 
paper issoscattered that perhaps 
you think it does not amount to 
much. And, of course, you have 
the habit of thinking that dis- 
play lines have to be set by hand. 


We have recently made a num- 
ber of interesting analyses of 
newspapers. 


On a roll of paper we pasted all 
the display lines in a single issue 
which were set unnecessarily by 
hand. It often took thirty feet or 
more of paper to hold them. 


In each individual case the pub- 
lisher was amazed at the amount 


of wasteful, unnecessary hand- 
composition. 


Display Linotypes have made it 
possible to set 98% of any news- 
paper mechanically. Just think 
of the saving of time, labor, and 
floor space. Not only is composi- 
tion quickened, but make-up is 
simplified, and distribution is 


abolished. 


Ask us to analyze your news- 
paper for display hand-compo- 
sition waste, and report to you 
what you can save by setting dis- 
play matter as straight-matter 
on the Linotype. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
646 Sacramento Street 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New York 


CHICAGO 
1100 S. Wabash Avenue 


NEW ORLEANS 
549 Baronne Street 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 
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Will Hold All Your 
Display Material 


A condensed composing room or ad alley—that is 
what this Linotype rack for Linotype split magazines 
really is. 

Within arm’s reach of the operator of a Display Lino- 
type, this rack holds all the display material he needs 
for composition of all the display matter of the entire 
paper. 

Changes from face to face can be made in 15 seconds, 
and a face-and-size change can be made in 30 seconds. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
646 Sacramento Street 1100 S. Wabash 


NEW ORLEANS 
Avenue 549 Baronne Street 


Canapiin Linorype Limitep, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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EVERY READER A WANT-AD SOLICITOR 
LEXINGTON HERALD’S PLAN 





Letter Addressed to Prospects at Head of Classified Columns Enlists 
Casual Readers’ Aid—Seiler Starts the Wag 
for Los Angeles Examiner 





By C. L. 


Executive Secretary, Associated Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


NEW method of selling classified 
+™ advertising is being used by J. W. 
Carter, classified advertising manager 
f the Lexington Herald. This consists 
of an open letter to certain prospective 
advertisers printed at the beginning of 
the want-ad columns, with a foot-note 
asking readers to call the prospects’ at- 
tention to the letter. Mr. Carter reports 
that the idea is selling advertising and 
that other classified managers are wel- 
come to try it. The following is a copy 
of a recent letter. 


HERE’S A LETTER TO— 

A. E. BAIRD 

BLUE GRASS LUMBER CO. 

CONGLETON LUMBER CO. 

COMBS LUMBER CO. 

CURRAN LUMBER CO. 

HENDRICKS-MOORE CO. 

1. T. JACKSON CO. 

S. F. MeCORMICK 
PERRY LUMBER CO. 
SMITH-HAGGARD CO. 
J. M. SULLIVAN CO. 

Gentlemen: This letter, 
dressed to all of you, is, 
written for your individual 
tion. F 

It is not so that you have on hand in 
lumber yard a quantity of short pieces and 
odds and ends that are not standard 
length? Do you not find this material, at 
times, hard to dispose of ? 

Has it ever occurred to you that you 
can, at very small cost, sell this leftover 
lumber quickly and at a profit, with a 
HERALD WANT AD? ; 

Every day thousands of people scan this 
page of The Herald for bargains in every 
thing from an old flat iron to real estate 
property of great value. 

Why not have your yard man make a 
list of the odd length lumber in your yard, 
then PHONE 4700, HERALD WANT AD 
DEPARTMENT. The cost is trifling and 
the results will surprise you. 

Assuring you our fullest co-operation 
and trusting that we may have the pleasure 
f serving you 

Very truly yours, 
THE LEXINGTON HERALD, 


Classified Advertising Manager 


although ad- 
nevertheless, 
considera- 


PLS If you who read this letter are 
personally acquainted with any one to 
whom it is addressed, it will be appreciated 
if you call his attention to this letter 


* * x 
N_ almost 
activity the house organ is an estab- 

lished factor in building business and 
during the past few years the number 
of such publications has greatly in- 
creased. Some newspapers have issued 
house organs. These however have 
been largely devoted to the newsboy 
and circulation problems. 

The classified department of the Los 
\ngeles Examiner has the distinction of 
being the first to publish a house organ 
devoted exclusively to a Want-Ad de- 
partment. The first number of this 
publication called the Wag was issued 
in August and on the cover is define‘ 
as “A monthly diversion of the classi- 
fied advertising department of the Los 
Angeles Examiner, ‘The Fastest Grow- 
ing Want-ad Newspaper in the World’.” 
It contains 16 pages and cover. The 
pages are 6% x 91% inches. The typog- 
raphy and printing are both excellent, 
making the magazine attractive in ap- 
pearance as well as interesting. 

The dedicatory number, which is “en 
tered as first-class matter in the Good 
Will of the members of the Examiner’s 
Classified Advertising 
contains the following: 

The Best Work is Play 

Arthur Brisbane 

Classified Spirit.......R. E. Seiler 

Conquest of the Lines, Edith Lehman 

Over the Wire (Novelette) 

Maud Bowman 


every line of commercial 


Department,” 


PERKINS 
And features humorous and _ other- 
wise. 


The purpose of the Wag is “to stimu- 
late sincerity of purpose, harmony of 
interests, unity of effort and a bit of 


fun in living” according to the first 
page. 
R. E. Seiler, the manager of the Ex- 


aminer’s classified department, has writ- 
ten a page for the Wag in which he 
describes the “Spirit of the Classified 
Department.” Because the Examiner is 
making very rapid gains in 
volume while most papers over the 
country are showing decreases and he- 
cause it is evident that the spirit of the 
department is responsible for a large 
portion of the increase, a part of Mr 
Seiler’s article is quoted here: 

“It is admitted that the members of 
the Classified Department are intensely 
loyal to the Examiner, very much inter- 
ested in their work and conscientious in 
the performance of it; that they are 
notably efficient; that they pull together 
for a common purpose; that their mo- 
tives in their work are not based on 
thoughts of self alone; that they over- 
come the most difficult obstacles with 
vengeance; that they are fighters and 
are never downed; that they have goals 
to work for and are ever striving to 
reach those goals; that they have ideals 
which continually incite them to bigger 
and better efforts. These are the factors 
which make up what are called to the 
spirit of the Classified Department. I: 
is the same spirit that causes the weaker 
football team to often win out agains‘ 
the stronger team with the big reputa- 
tion, It’s the spirit that won the crew 
race for Yale last month against Har- 
vard, conceded by every one beforehan1 
to be an easy winner. 


classified 


It is the spirit 
that has been responsible for the Exam- 
iner's making the greatest gain in classi 
fied advertising of any newspaper in the 
United States in 1920 and duplicating 
that record again for the first six months 


FRANK Hl. SIMONDS 


will interpret the 


DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 


for over 


Sixty of the Leading News- 
papers of America and Europe 


He is as familiar with 
European affairs and 
personalities as with 
American. 












Wire to see if yours is one of the few 
territories still open 


The McClure 


Newspaper Syndicate 
373 Fourth Ave. New York 
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A 60-WORD BIOGRAPHY 
HOSE classified managers who 


missed the Atlanta convention of 
the Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising 
Managers also 
missed meeting 
J. LeRoy Berg- 
lund of the At- 


lantic City Press 











and Evening 
Union. There- 
fore his picture 
on this page. 
Here’s his auto- 
biography boiled 
down to sixty 
words “Born, 


J. LeRoy Berciunp 


Minnesota. 
Preacher's son. 
Three crowded 
years in Montana as homesteader, cow- 
puncher, builder, surveyor, and 
newspaper publisher. 
elling as a salesman, 
served twenty-two 

Division of 
months 

Jelgium. 


Taught school one year. 


rural 
Three years trav- 
Enlisted in 1917; 
months with 27th 
New York, including nine 
active service in France and 
Joined staff of Atlantic City 
Press and Evening Union in 1919.” 


of 1921. It is that spirit in spite of the 
summer months, always causing a big 
drop in classified 


advertising, was re- 


23 
sponsible for June, 1921, being the big- 
gest month in classified advertising in 
the history of the Examiner. It is that 
spirit that is typified in this issue of the 
Wag. It is this spirit that causes a 
publication like this to be brought forth.” 

Classified managers over the country 
will no doubt be grateful to Mr. Seiler 
and the Examiner for proving that it is 
possible to create a spirit of team work 
that will produce gains in time of so- 
called depression and overcome the usual 
summer slump. As the first to issue a 
house organ devoted to a classified de- 


partment they are to be congratulated. 


Goss Presses in Australia 


Extensive sales of presses to \us- 
tralian newspapers have just been con- 
cluded by the 


Company, 


Printing Press 
including five straightline 
quadruples to the Sydney Sun and three 
straightline quadruples to the Melbourne 
Herald. Two double sextuple straight- 
line presses were also recently sold to 
the Hearst newspapers. 


Goss 


San Francisco to Advertise 

The daily newspapers of lran- 
cisco have subscribed $14,400 to the 
$1,000,000 fund being raised to advertise 
San Francisco. The advertising pro- 
gramme is designed to cover a period of 
three years and none of the money 
raised is to be spent in local advertising. 


San 





In Charge 


Church officers are custodians of 


trust funds given to propagate the 


faith. They are not plungers when 
it comes to expenditures They 
usually need encouragemen te 


spend money for advertising. Per- 
haps these two recent testimonies of 
the value of newspaper advertising 
can be used by solicitors in ap- 
proaching pastors in your town, 
Says Rev. J. H. Marin- 
ette, Wis.: “Last year we adver- 
tised” weekly for eight months, at 
cost of $125. 


Be Ose, 


Display ad on Sat- 
Our loose collection 
more than paid for the ads, i. « 
in excess of previous years. At- 
tendance was visfbly increased. We 
are going to try it again this year.” 


urday nights. 


From a larger city, 
ap 


town 


Providence, 
comes the word of a down- 
Presbyterian church through 
the pastor, a 
man, 


former 
A. Mason 


people are 


newspaper 
Rev. Brown. 
“Our scattered into 
three cities close by, and in every 


section of Providence. By consis- 


TOO 


Too busy to go to church Sunday? 





Why not cultivate the «spiritual side 
The old commandment Six days s 
the seventh day is a Sabbath,” was int 


tell us that men who rest 


Suggested Ad for 





PASTORS SAY CHURCH ADS PAY 





By HERBERT H. SMITH 


Church Advertising, Presbyterian Department of Publicity 


your shoulder. You cannot put him o 


halt thou labor and do 


tent how 
ever, for over two years we have 
kept the location and the 
before the people, and we are more 
than holding our own. 


newspaper advertising, 


services 
Our eve- 
ning congregation especially has 
very largely increased. One of the 
editors of the Providence Journal 
was good enough to say some time 
ago that he had been greatly in- 
terested in our advertisements, as 
they “chatty,” “informative 
and had a “pull.” He said he w 
agreeably surprised to find a staid 
Presbyterian minister and congre- 
gation, mostly Scottish and Can- 
adians, leading in newspaper pub- 
licity and asked how the elders and 
older members took it. Well, they 
understand the situation pretty well. 
We must progress or close up. Ar 
as the first $100 expended on trial 
came back into the treasury, and 
some new members and supporters 


were 


vith it, they are in favor of pub 
licity.” 
Much similar testimony can be 


gathered. 


ngel of death will tap 


1 your nature?’ 


all thy work; but 


Cold-blooded economists 


ended for you 


Saturday Evening 


advertising manager to help s mor 


Department the A. A ( f W. was 
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INTEREST INCREASES IN THE CONTEST 
FOR SALES STORY PRIZES 





Unflustered Salesman Tells Two Ways by Which He Got Under 
the Skins of Difficult and Reluctant Customers and Landed 
Good Orders for His House 





TiITH the period during which sales- 
men’s stories may be sent in for 
Epitor & PusrisHer’s “My Cleverest 
Sale” Contest half over, tales of the ex- 
periences of salesmen in making clever 
sales continue to arrive. They show 
real acumen, quick wit and a knowl- 
edge of human nature that is essential 
to success in the business of selling. 
Several of them are published here: 


LanpED Two or THEM 


No. 1—Last December I was work- 
ing the tobacco belt in Virginia, prices 
all shot to pieces, which meant that the 
storekeepers would have to carry the 
majority of farmer’s accounts over un- 
til the 1921 crop was sold in December 
and January, ’22. 

A soap salesman had preceded me. 
His talk was “Just called in to say 
hello. If you need anything for imme- 
diate use I will be glad to take your 
order; but don’t buy for future de- 
livery.” 

Two good items in my line are chick 
food and fly chaser, both spring deliv- 
ery and open price. 

Quite a number of customers were in 
the store when I arrived. Dealer called 
to a young lady to tell me he was not 
buying or seeing salesmen, I replied so 
that all could hear: 

“That lets me out. A salesman is a 
man who sells goods, while I am just 
a tourist that loves Virginia and likes 
to call on the company’s customers for 
ideas.” 

It went over, got a laugh from dealer 
as well as customers. 

Dealer told me to wait until he had 
some spare time, which I did, and sold 
him the largest order in three years— 
chick food and fly chaser included. 

No. 2—One of my best accounts in 
Michigan is a druggist in the northeast 
part. The buying had always been done 
by the dealer’s son. I arrived in town 
at 7 p. m., had supper.and called on my 
dealer. 

My only train out left at 7 in the 
morning. If I. missed that it would 
cost me $8 to drive to my next town. 

The dealer’s son was in California 
and a young man had taken his place 
One of our competitors had loaded the 
store with items that didn’t move. The 
new man said: 

“We need some of your goods, but 
Mr. Z will have to buy—I won't.” 

Had never met Mr. Z, who came in 
about 9 o'clock and was ice cold, Re- 
solved to pass up train, also not to try 
to sell Mr. Z until the next day. I 
determined to try to thaw him out by 
putting up some of our new and attrac- 
tive posters and by talking advertising. 

Took out my posters, 
anything fall on the floor. Mr. Z said: 
“What is that on the floor?” I re- 
plied after looking, “That is a phantom 
minnow, bought it at Sault Ste. Marie.” 
Mr. Z said: 

“Do you like to fish,” and my answer 
was “Yes, fresh and salt water, but 
trout especially.” 

He invited me into a room back of 
the counter and showed me the best line 
of guns, pistols, fishing tackle I have 
ever seen; this was’ his hobby. Stayed 
there until long after the store closed 
asking him questions which he answered 
from experience. 


not noticing 


He gave me a big order; also an in- 
vitation to come and fish at any time. 
When the 7 o'clock train pulled out 
I was a cash customer. 
Ep. A. Goopes, 
Pratt Food Co., 
Philadelphia. 
a” 7. ~” 


A Tip In AN ELEVATOR 


It was a few days before the closing 
of the forms for the annual American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association num- 
ber of the Fourth Estate, for which I 
was soliciting advertising a number of 
years ago. 

I happened to be coming down in an 
elevator in the World Building and two 
boys got on. One of them said “Where 
are you going?” and the other replied, 
“IT am taking some proofs to Huber.” 

It struck me that I had heard the 
name before, and as soon as I got off 
the elevator looked it up in the tele- 
phone book. I found “Huber” listed 
as an ink manufacturer located on 
Houston street, I immediately jumped 
on a car and called on Mr. Huber. As 
soon as we sat down, I proceeded to 
sell him on the idea of adding the 
Fourth Estate to the list of papers he 
Was going to use during the conven- 
tion, assuming that he was going to 
advertise. It turned out that I had the 
right dope because he gave me a page 
advertisement and a_ year’s contract, 
and he has been in ever since. 

Sam J. Perry, 
Robert E. Ward, 
N. Y. City. 
* il a 


SELLING THE DEALER 


It all happered in the 
lounge car of a 
train. 


observation- 
Northwestern Omaha 
At the time our firm represented 
the Omaha Bee and I was on my way 
to Omaha for a few days’ work with 
the distributors of the field. 

A gentleman occupying the chair next 
to me was reading the evening paper 
and so was I. After a bit we got to 
talking, he was chuck full of enthusiasm 
about a deal he had consummated tha‘ 
day, giving him the distribution of a 
well known line of trucks in the Neb- 
raska territory. He talked at consider- 
able length with me on the excellence of 
the truck, what he hoped to do with it, 
etc. I suggested that he make announce- 
ment in the Omaha Sunday papers and 
he replied that he had in mind doing 
this and that he intended, when he 
reached his office the next morning, to 
call the World-Herald and arrange for 
copy in their Sunday issue. 

Without disclosing my identity I gave 
him a complete analysis of the Omaha 
market and the Omaha newspaper situ- 
ation, with a final word of friendly ad- 
vice that he must not overlook the 
tremendous truck-purchasing power rep- 
resented in the circulation of the Omaha 
3ee. 

My knowledge of the Omaha field 
and the Omaha newspapers interested 
him tremendously. He inquired more 
about it and then I introduced myself 
and continued the talk, covering with 
fuller detail the reason for my state- 
ment regarding the importance of the 
Bee as a truck advertising medium. 

He expressed himself as much pleased 
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for the three best stories. 
peting. 


legitimate occupation. 


$50.00 for the best story. 


Agency. 


United States or Canada. 
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remaining 90 per cent. 


matter. 





$85.00 CASH PRIZES FOR BEST STORY 


Every salesman in the United States and Canada, no matter what 
his line may be, is invited to send the story of his cleverest sale in com- 
petition for the prizes aggregating $85 offered by Eprror & PUBLISHER 
No bona fide salesman is barred from com- 
He may sell a manufactured commodity, wholesale or retail; 
space for newspaper, periodical, poster or billboard, ideas, suggestions, 
stories, books, life or casualty insurance, direct-by-mail offers, service or 
any other thing that takes him out among buyers as a regular and 


THE PRIZES 


Awards will be made as follows: 


$25.00 for the second best story. 
$10.00 for the third best story. 


For every story which does not win a prize, but which shows merit 
enough to be printed Eprror & PusiisHer will pay $1.00. 


THE JUDGES 


Awards will be made by the following Board of Judges: 
DON C. SEITZ, Business Manager of the New York World. 
WILLIAM H. JOHNS, President of George Batten Co., Advertising 


GEORGE W. HOPKINS, Vice-President and General Sales Manager 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


The story must not be longer than 300 words. 
It must be a bona fide experience. 


Stories must be written and signed by salesmen working in the 


Stories must arrive at the office of Eprror & PusLisHEeR between 
the dates of September 1 and November 1. 
close at 12 o’clock, noon, on November 1. 

Literary merit will count for only 10 per cent in judging stories. 
Ingenuity and initiative shown by the salesman will make up the 


Whether the sale was large or small, one cent or $1,000,000, does not 
The cleverness shOwn by the salesman is the thing. 


The contest will 








that we had met and promised his copy 
for the Bee and arrariged that I have 
the Bee’s automobile man see him and 
assist him in preparation of copy for 
the Sunday insertion, The copy came 
through and he remained a continuous 
Bee advertiser so long as he continued 
his contract with the truck manufac- 
turer. 
D. J. Doopy, 
Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., 
Chicago. 
oe <2 


ToucHepD Him on THE RAw 


He sat in an office reading, so I 
walked in and soon mentioned the sub- 
ject of life insurance. He said he “had 
no use for it, as he had no one to leave 
it to.” “You are married?” He sar- 
castically replied, “Not on your life.” 
“You have brothers and sisters.” “No.” 
“Father nor, mother?” “Oh, yes, I have 
a mother.” “Is she wealthy?” “Oh, 
no.” “Then who supports her?” “I 
do.” “If you were taken away what 


would become of her?” “Oh, I suppose 
the county would support her.” I said, 
“Well, guess I will have to move on.” 
He asked, “What is the matter—thought 
you wanted to sell me insurance.” “I 
did, but you are not eligible.” “What 
is wrong with me?” “Well, our com- 
pany require a physical examination and 
I am afraid you could not even pass the 
mental examination.” And went on my 
way. 

Later passed his place of business. 
He said, “You handed it to me rather 
raw the other day.” I said, “If I stated 
an untruth, what was it? Is not the 
man who says he has no one BUT A 
MOTHER to leave insurance to a trifle 
weak in the upper story”? 

He grinned the grin every insurance 
man has seen. 

I said: “You go over to the Found- 
ling’s Home, take a newborn babe hor 
with you and nurse it, care for it in 
every way which a loving mother will 
do; when that child is grown how much 

(Continued on page 35) 








LEDGER SYNDICATE 


News and Feature Services 
Maintain Prestige — Create Circulation — Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
t. Louis, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
News Commentaries by Col. E. M. House, Rene Viviani, Marquis Okuma, 


FEATURE SERVICES 
Magazine Pages, Comics, Cartoons, Paris Fashions, Home Handiwork, Chil- 
dren’s Daily Story, Women’s Page Features, Marriage-Problem Serials, 
Detective and Mystery Serials, Daily and Weekly Short Stories, Per- 
sonality Features, Interview Service, Sports Features, Poultry, Farm and 


Wu Ting Fang, etc. 


Garden Service, Daily Quiz Features, Fifteen “Midget 


Stick Length. 


eatures” of 


All Needs of a Distinctive Newspaper 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Obituary 


Mrs. Emma J. 
George V. 


HoLLaAnp, wife of 
Holland, former advertising 
anager of the New York Herald, died 
suddenly in Cambridge, Mass. Besides 
her husban, who is now with the Alex- 


inder Hamilton Institute, she leaves 
four children. 
JuLrerTE CoTTRELL, reporter of the 


Corry (Pa.) Evening Journal, died sud- 
lenly while having a tooth extracted at 
the office of an Erie (Pa.) dentist. 
ANDREW STEPHEN MuRPHY, a member 
of the Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia, and also of the New York Adver- 
tising Club, died last week in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Murphy was 62 years old, 
was born in New York, and had been 
engaged in the advertising besiness in 
Philadelphia for twenty years. He also 
published a trade journal in Chicago. 
At one time he served as assistant di- 


rector of the Department of Public 
Safety in the Philadelphia municipal 
government. 

Louis W. CLarkE, for 28 years as- 


sociated with the Manufacturing Jeweler, 
as advertising solicitor and _ editorial 
writer, died in Providence, R. I., Sep- 
tember 26, from a paralytic stroke. He 
was 79 years of age. Mr. Clarke or- 
ganized the Board of Trade there, op- 
erated the first telephone line ever in- 
stalled in the city and was the first man- 


ager of the telephone exchange. He is 
survived by his widow and _ three 
children. 

THomas B. HaArNep, former news- 


paper man, a prominent attorney and one 
of Walt Whitman’s literary executors, 
died September 22 in Germantown, Pa. 
As a young man, Mr. Harned engaged 
in newspaper work and later took up the 
study of law. He was one of the editors 
of a complete edition of Whitman’s 
writings. 


Editor & Publisher 
Joun W. TrInKLeE, who was on the 
staff of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
during the editorship of the late George 
W. Childs, died this week in Atlantic 
City. 
been 
news- 


M. Parker, who had 
connected with newspapers and 
paper enterprises in Detroit, Chicago 
and Chattanooga, died Sunday of angina 
pectoris. 


CHARLES 


CHARLES Vircit TeEvis, former Sunday 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer and 
later a special writer 1or several New 
York newspapers, died in New York, 
September 23. 

Wittiam Kocu, Jr., superintendent of 
the St. Paul Daily News composing 
room, died on September 22, aged 43. 
He had been in the employ of the News 
for 20 years. He leaves his wife and 
two sons. 


Mrs Ipa Busn, widely known news- 
paper woman in southeastern Michigan, 
died of heart disease. She was the wife 
of Harry Bush, newspaper reporter and 
editor in Kalamazoo and Dowagiac for 
the last 46 years. 


Dake-Johanet Agency Has “Red Can.” 


The Dake-Johanet Advertising Agen- 
cy, 251 Kearny street, San Francisco, is 
handling the advertising account of Hill 
“Red Can Coffee.” In was in- 
advertently stated in a recent issue that 
this account was handled by the Dake 
Advertising Agency, 251 Kearny street, 
San Francisco, which is in no way con- 
nected with the Dake-Johanet Company. 


3ros. 


California Ad Convention 
The California Advertising Service 
Association will hold its semi-annual 


convention at Catalina Island on Octo- 
ber 7. 


for 


October 1. 
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The Great Importer of 
Finished Goods— 


The Great Exporter of 
Raw Materials. 


The South is primarily an 
section. 


agricultural, mining, lumber and stock-raising 


It produces enormous quantities of raw materials, but still depends largely 
upon the North and West for its finished products. 


Freight trains come South loaded with hardware, farm implements, furni- 
ture, toilet preparations, soaps, dentifrices, trucks, automobiles, candies, 
beverages and packaged goods. ; 


They go back North loaded with cotton, 
stores, etc. 


fruits, lumber, minerals, naval- 


Is your product securing its share of Southern business? If not—‘‘Sell it 
South—through Newspapers.” 
The newspapers are the best read of alli publications 


in the South, and 
thoroughly blanket both rural and urban sections. 


They offer the advertiser 


the surest, quickest and most economical means of selling the prosperous 
South. 














Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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100 Per Cent Efficiency— 
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Production 
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Canadian Representatives—Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 
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Model C, sm. 
Intertype 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


General Offices: 50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Here’s hundred per cent efficient line casting composing 
machine equipment. These are popular Intertype models that 
are giving entire satisfaction in busy composing rooms all 
over the World. No matter what your typographical require- 
ments for newspaper, book or display work, Intertype 
Standardization and Simplicity assures maximum production 
with the least cost to you. 


Standardize 
for 
Profit 
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OPEN THE CONFERENCE DOORS 


REEDOM of the press as guaranteed under the 
constitution relates entirely to affairs of the 


government and whether or not we are now 
going to acknowledge political censorship to be supe- 
rior to freedom in reporting the coming Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments rests entirely with 
the newspapers of this country. 

To submit quietly to political censorship and for- 
feit the right of freedom in chronicling the activi- 
ties of our government in the most important 
gathering in our history would be a stigma on the 
claims of the press in its purposes to serve all the 
people ali the time. 

There is no question about how the American 
toward secret diplomacy. They were 
fed to their full on bunk and dope at the Paris Peace 
Conference That was 


people feel 


why its decisions were 
looked upon with distrust and not generally accepted. 

«The history of a thousand bloody wars give the 
lie to every claim that the peace of the world can 
only be attained through politicians gathered behind 
a closed door, 

Every international friendship that hangs in the 
balance today; every cloud that lies heavy on the 
horizon of world peace is the result of distrust that 
has come out of secret diplomacy, with its behind- 
closed-doors-gambling with the rights of people and 
political advantage as the pawns. 

If the coming Washington conference is held be- 
hind closed doors the men responsible can rest 
assured that from the beginning it will be looked 
upon with distrust; its conclusions will be accepted 
with a lurking fear that in some way the cards have 
been stacked, and that the people of some nations 
are going to awaken to the fact that they have been 
cheated. 

lhe American people are today suspicious of the 
diplomats who led the world to slaughter in 1914 
and believe the only way to overcome that distrust 
is to throw open the doors and talk with a candor 
never before known in international affairs. 

The coming conference will be successful just so 
far as it is trusted by the people and there cannot 
be any trust except on understanding—such under- 
standing as can never come from official announce- 
ments prepared by biased minds. 

Whether or not the coming Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments is closed, as were those 
that preceded the crime of 1914, or whether it is 
open and re-establishes world relations on a foun- 
dation of understanding that can come only from 
truth, depends largely on the press of America. 
There is no question that the people want this con- 
ference to be open and it is the duty of the press 
to wage their battle to that end. 





ig would seem as though no newspaper could get 

itself into trouble by printing each day a group 
of news items culled from its issues of fifteen or 
twenty-five years ago, and yet unless care is exer- 
cised in their selection something of the kind is 
bound to happen. The editor who goes over the 
files may not have been familiar with the local his- 
tory of the period he is covering, and therefore does 
not know whether any of the news stories printed 
resulted in libel suits at the time or could be con- 
strued as libelous today. Moreover, the publication 
of an item regarding a youthful indiscretion on the 
part of someone who is now highly respected in the 
community, would give offense to both the principal 
and his friends, and lead them to withdraw their 
support from the paper. Nothing is gained by re- 
printing items of this kind. Better cut out the entire 
feature rather than do harm to men and women who 
have overcome their weaknesses and are living down 
the mistakes of their earlier years. 








A RUMOR that the baseball trust is contemplating 

the purchase of newspaper advertising space to 
announce a coming event of great importance to the 
professional sport magnates is positively denied on 
very good authority. If they considered it, no doubt 
it was under the head of unnecessary waste. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


HAT? know ye not thet your body is the 

VW temple of the Holy Ghost which as in 

you, which ye have of God, and ye are not 
our own? For ye are bought with a price: 

therefore glorify God in your body, and in 
your spirit, which are God’s—(I. Cor. vi: 19, 
0). Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
end in the sight of thine eves: but know thou, 
that for all these things God will bring thee 
to gudgment.—\ Eccl. xri:o). These sic things 
doth the Lord hate: yea, seven are an abomi- 
nation unto Him: A proud look, a lying 
and hands that shed innocent blood, 
an heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, 
feet that be swift in running to mischief, a 
‘alse witness that speaketh lhes, and he that 
soweth discord brethren.—(Prov. 
vi: 16-19) Unto the pure all things are pure: 
but unto them that are defiled and unbelieving 
is nothing pure; but even their mind and con- 
science is defiled. They profess that they 
know God; but in works they deny Him, be- 
ing abominable, and disobedient, and unto 
every good work reprobate—(Titus i: 15, 16). 


tongue, 


among 











ICHARD LLOYD JONES, formerly editor of 

Collier's Weekly and now editor of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune, urges the establishment of a 
summer Capitol for use during June, July and 
August, at some place where it is cool enough for 
the members to perform their duties effectively and 
in comfort. He mentions the Adirondacks, or the 
north shore of Lake Michigan, or an island in one 
of the Great Lakes, such as Mackinco. Washington 
in summer is hot enough to please a salamander. 
The quality of the work performed during the heated 
term is, like the weather, lacking in virility. The 
idea of establishing such a capitol is a good one, 
and meets with the hearty approval of the Wash- 
ington correspondents who were forced this summer 
to listen to the dreary proceedings of Congress when 
the mercury was hovering around the 90 


Per- 
haps it will be adopted sometime. 


mark. 
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WHERE SPEED IS NOT DESIRABLE 

HE tendency of the age is to speed up, to ac- 

complish more in a given period, to get there 

quicker. The business depression through 
which we are passing, and the end of which we 
fervently hope we have about reached, has mad 
the element of time in the movement of merchandise 
more important than ever. 

In the old days the retailer ordered goods in 
large quantities—enough to satisfy the demands of 
his trade for six months or perhaps a year. They 
were shipped leisurely as he wanted them. To” 
few merchants carry big stocks—they buy by the 
dozen or half dozen. When they run out of an ar- 
ticle they telegraph, more often than write, to the 
manufacturer to ship a quantity at once by express 
instead of by freight. 

In advertising much the same thing is happening. 
A retail merchant suddenly decides to run a page 
in tomorrow morning’s issue. Copy is prepared on 
the jump. There’s no time to make cuts so old 
ones are pressed into service. The whole thing is 
jammed through in time to get a hurried set-up, the 
proofreading is carelessly done, and the ad makes 
a poor showing when it appears. 

While speed is necessary on some occasions it is 
undoubtedly true that the best advertising is not 
struck off in a hurry. When a retailer is paying 
real money for the space he occupies it behooves 
him to put into it all the sales force he can com- 
mand, in order that his investment shall prove profit- 
able. That takes time. Rome was not built in a 
day. Good advertisements—those that “bring home 
the bacon’—are not “dashed off” while waiting for 
the soup to be served. 





CHEAP ADVERTISING 

N advertising agency in New York recently 

announced in the newspapers that it would 

insert a four-line classified advertisement in 
150 daily and weekly newspapers for $12. The 
dailies included eleven of the leading newspapers in 
the Atlantic Coast States. On the face of it it 
looks as though it would cost the agent more to 
place the business than he would get out of it. If 
the agency deals with the newspapers direct the 
postage on the letters containing the orders would 
be $3 and the stationery and the printing would 
cost at least $2 more, or $5 in all. This leaves only 
$7 with which to pay for the advertising and give 
the agent his profit—a seemingly impossible situa- 
tion. 

When the Eprtor & PustisHer showed the above 
figures to the agent who made the offer the latter 
replied that he used the Western Newspaper Union 
list of weeklies in addition to a list of home-print 
weeklies. A single letter to each of the syndicates 
would be all that was necessary to place the ad- 
vertisement in the weekly list. 

While the rates of the 


weeklies are of course 
very low, the rates of the dailies are not much 
better. This makes it difficult to figure out how 


$12 can go so far in advertising. 
of a four-line advertisement in 
weeklies under this arrangement 
neighborhood of 6 cents. 
profit 


The average cost 
each of the 139 
would be in the 
How can there be any 
to the newspaper publisher in running .ad- 
vertising at 1% cents a line? 





FOREIGN MONEY VALUES IN DOLLARS 


NE of our esteemed contemporaries who has 
decided views on the subject declares there 
ought to be a law compelling every newspaper 
to translate into dollars, at the current rate of ex- 
change, every foreign-money figure occurring in its 
columns, and especially in its headlines. Americans 
who are not posted on the value of the money of 
other countries are apt to get a wrong impression 
concerning statements made in the news columns. 
It is the duty of editors to make the articles and dis- 
patches they print as plain and understandable as 
possible. 4 
Readers who are not 


acquainted with foreign 


money nomenclature do not always have at hand 
books of reference that they might consult to aseer- 
tain the value of the various kinds of money. 
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PERSONAL 





W. SCRIPPS, head of the Scripps- 

* McRae League of Newspapers and 
allied interests, visited New York this 
week for the first time in many years. 

Edmund W. Booth, editor and general 
manager of the Grand Rapids ( Mich.) 
Press, who has been at Atlantic City for 
several weeks recovering from an oper- 
ation, returned home by way of New 
York last week. His improvement has 
been so rapid that he declares he is now 
in better health than he has been in years. 

George McManus, cartoonist, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Des 
Moines Daily and Sunday Capital to 
spend a week in Des Moines in Octo- 
ber, visiting the schools and talking to 
the commercial clubs. 

J. R. Landy of Olivia, Minn., chair- 
man of the Dowling Memorial 
mittee, has issued a circular announc- 
ing a decision to conduct a drive t 
raise $100.000 from Oct. 17 to 27. The 
money will be used to erect in St. Paul 
a hospital for crippled children in mem- 
ory of the late M. J. Dowling, newspaper 
man and banker. 


Com 


H. C. Adler, publisher of the Chatta- 
nooga Times, has returned to his home 
in Chattanooga after an extensive tour 
of Canada. 

Frank Merriam, publisher of the 
Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Argus, has re- 
turned from Utica, where he attended 
the meeting of the New York State 
Publishers’ Association. 

Capt. W. T. Sheehan, publisher of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser; Charles 
H. Allen, editor, and Frank Spangler. 
cartoonist, were feted by the citizens of 
Brewton, Ala., last week. The newspa- 
per men were preparing material for a 
3rewton booster section. 

Austin P. Cristy, former editor and 
publisher of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Telegram, who still makes his- home in 
that city, amuses himself by buying u» 
city notes. He recently bought $200,000 
worth of short term obligations. 

Frank W. Rostock, business manager 
of the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, and W. G. Naylor, of the same 
organization, arrived in New York this 
week 

Frederick Roy Martin, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, has been 
spending the past week at Yama Farms. 
New York. 

Martin H. Glynn, owner and publishe~ 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union 
and Mrs. Glynn, have been visiting the 
latter’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 
B. Magrane, in Lynn, Mass. 

lhomas Rees. publisher of the Spring- 
field Illinois. State Register, has re- 
turned Keokuk, Iowa, where he 
presented a park to the city. The gift 
was in memory of his father and 
mother, the park taking in the old Rees 
homestead in Keokuk and also embrac- 


from 


ing a large amount of other property 
which Mr. Rees purchased to have 


large enough tract for a park. 

John B. Leach, editor of the Sala 
manca (N. Y.) Enquirer, is in New 
York under care of eye specialists who 
will treat him for the cause of blind 
ness with which he has been afflicted fo- 
ten years. 


Lafayette Yovng. publisher of th 
Des Moines Capital, has just returned 
from a six-weeks’ automobile tour, go- 
ing from Washington, D. C., as far 
north as Quebec and Montreal. 

Hugh Logan, of the New York 
World, accompanied by Mrs. Logan, is 
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sailing on October 8 on the United 
Fruit liner “Calamares” on a 32-day 
cruise in the Caribbean, which will in- 
clude visits at Havana, the Canal Zone 
Cartagena and other Colombian ports, 
and Kingston, Jamaica. Mr. Logan has 
been critic and analyst for Ralph Pu- 
litzer, publisher of the World, since 
Richard Linthicum resigned to become 
director of publicity for the Democratic 
National Committee in Washington. 

R. M. Cheseldine, publisher of the 
London (Ohio) Madison County Press, 
and R. W. Read, former sporting edi- 
tor of the Columbus (Ohio) State Jour- 
nal, have entered a_ partnership 
opened a_ general publicity 
Columbus. 


and 
office in 


H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary of 
the National Editorial Association, at- 
tended the tri-state editorial meeting at 
Sicux City, Ia. South Dakota, Neb- 
raska and lowa were represented. 

H. H. Smith, editor of the Collins- 

ville (Ala.) Courier, is resting at the 
Birmingham Infirmary following a seri- 
ous operation this week. 
J. M. Stephenson, publisher of the 
South Bend (Ind.) News-Times is in 
New York on a business trip, and is a 
guest at the Ritz-Carlton. 

R. O. Davies, publisher of the Palm 
Beach (Fla.) News, is in New York 
and is staying at the San Remo Hotel. 

Wang Kuo Chun, of the staff of the 
Sun Pao, Shanghai, China, will repre- 
sent his newspaper at the Washington 
disarmament conference. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
AUL T. GILBERT, 
of the Chicago Evening Post, is the 
author of an “Encyclopedia of Culture” 
iust off the presses of the Geographical 
Publishing Company. 


feature writer 


Frank Fleming of the Chicago Her 
ald-Examiner staff, after a two-months’ 
trip in the West has returned to his 
desk. 

Wilton Burke, news editor of the New 
York Evening World, spent two weeks 
of his vacation in Des Moines, as a 
special counsellor to the editorial depart- 
ment of the Des Moines Daily and Sun- 
cay Capital. 

Mrs. Lamberton Becker, editor of the 
Readers’ Guide of the New York Even- 
ing Post, gave a lecture on “American 
Literature” in the Hengerer auditorium. 
Buffalo. 

Miss Florence Lucille Hedges and 
Richard Nathan Heath, of the Detroit 
Free Press, were married September 17. 
Miss Heath is playirg a leading role in 
“Up in the Clouds,” a musical comedy 
now at the Shubert Garrick theater, Chi- 
cago. 

“Bart” Lynch, former news editor of 
the Detroit Free Press, has been appoint 
ed assistant managing editor, to succeed 
John Dunnewind, deceased. Hal Mit- 
chell, who has been telegraph editor, be- 
comes news editor. 

Mark F. Ethridge. who for some time 
has heen city editor of the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph, and Miss Willie Snow. fea- 
ture writer and Federal court 
on the Telegraph, will be 
October 12. 


reporter 
married on 


George P. Oslin, reporter on the Ma- 
con (Ga.) Telegraph, left this week for 
Columbia University, New York, where 
he takes a special course in literature 

Arthur Peavy. who was in the 15l1st 
Machine Gun Battalion, Rainbow Di- 
vision, in the World War, has joined the 
staff of the Macon Telegraph. 

FE. R. Egger, assistant city editor of 
the Springfield [Illinois State Journal, 
sails October 5, for Tokio, Japan. where 
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“PT'S just like going home,” said Wil- 
liam MeK. 
manager of the 


Barbour, 
New York 
returns in a few 
days to Minne- 


advertising 
Globe, who 


apolis as adver- 
tising director of 
the Tribune, as 
noted in Epiror 
& PusiisHer last 
week, “Tl was 
with the Minne- 
apolis papers for 
almost ten years,” 
Mr. ,arb 
continued, 
while I've been 
very happy on 
the Globe, the 
proposition that the Minneapolis Tribune 
gave me was too attractive to refuse.” 
Mr. Barbour, a native of Pittsburgh, 
left Minneapolis in 1912, after five years 
as advertising manager of the Minne- 


yur 
“and 





Witttam McK. Barrover 


apolis Tribune following a_ similar 
period on the Journal, and spent the 
next five years on the Pacific Coast, 


where he engaged in advertising agency 
work and also served as advertising 
manager of the Los Angeles Times and 
the Los Angeles Herald. He joined the 
New York Globe in 1917 as advertising 
director. 

Gerald Pierce, to whose duties Mr. 
Barbour succeeds, has left Minneapolis 
for Florida where he will engage in 
agriculture. He has been long active in 
Minneapolis journalism, having served 
as advertising manager of the Tribune 
when Mr. Barbour was on the Journal. 
He was also advertising manager of the 
old Chicago Herald and for a time con- 
ducted a magazine with the interesting 
title of “What to Eat.” 


he is to join the staff of the Japan Ad 
vertiser. He will leave Chicago on the 
special train carrying delegates to the 
world conference in Hogolulu, 
from where he will go to Japan. Egger 
is a 1918 graduate of the school of jour- 
nalism of the University of Missouri. 


press 


Clarkson Falk, after having served 
with papers of Bloomington, IIL, for 
over twenty vears. has left for San 


Pedro, Cal.. where he will become man 
aging editor of the Daily Pilot. For the 
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last three years he has been managing 
cditor of the Bloomington Bulletin. Mr. 
Falk is succeeded by H. A. Ballenger, 
formerly of Indianapolis and Detroit. 

Paul Jenkins, formerly of the editorial 
staff of the Detroit Times, has become 
associate editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly. 

Dwight J. Robbins, former Detroit 
Journal reporter, has purchased the 
Sellevue (Mich.) Gazette, his control 
started September 24. Mr. Robbins also 
edited a paper at Schoolcraft, Mich. 

William M. Quinn, a member of the 
Olean (N. Y.) Times editorial staff, re- 
ceived an urgent phone call a few days 
ago at the office. It was from the family 
doctor and appointed him a committee 

f one to welcome a new son and daugh- 
ter at the Quinn residence. 

Miss Keith Clark, for many years 
writer of “From the Watch Tower” in 
the St. Paul Dispatch, will be in charge 
of a course on international politics in 
a political educational school to be es 
tablished by the Ramsey County Repub- 
lican Women’s Club. She will talk on 
“International Relations” at the annual 
convention of the Minnesota Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Owatonna in Oc- 
tober. 

Thomas Alexander Boyd, editor of 
the literary department of the St. Paul 
Daily News, has opened a book store 
in that city. He will continue editing 
the book page of the News. 

W. G. MeMurchy, for the past eight 
years Washington correspondent of the 
St. Paul Daily News, has begun work 
for the Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, 

Edward R. Sheire, for some time con- 
nected with the advertising department 


of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
has acquired an interest in the Blue 
Farth County Enterprise at Mapleton, 


Minn., and is managing that paper, which 
is owned by H. C. Hotaling, executive 
and field secretary of the National Edi- 
torial Association. 
\uthier, Washington cor 
respondent of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
has resigned to go with the New York 
World, for which paper he will cover 
the disarmament conference. 
ceeded by George S. 
editor of the Tribune. 

Guy DeShon of Redfield, S. D., has 
become city editor of the Huron (S. D.) 
Huronite 

(Continued on page 28) 
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He is suc- 
Akerman, political 














The following papers have signed contracts for 
the Haskin Service for one year: 

‘The Elmira Star-Gazette 

‘The Aurora Beacon News 

‘The Joliet Herald News 

‘The Burlington Hawk-Eye 

‘The Richmond Palladium 

‘The Perth Amboy Evening News 

‘The Hannibal Courier-Post 

‘The Rock Island Argus 

‘The Elgin Courier 

‘The Asbury Park Press 

















Raymond W. Horn, for some years 
city editor of the Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
\rgus-Leader, has moved to Minne- 
apolis, where he will enter business. 

Frederick W. Eddy, art critic of the 
New York World, has resigned and is 
succeeded by Henry Tyrell, from the 
Sunday World, effective October 10. 

Miss Helen Bethea, of the Southern 
News Service, Birmingham, Ala., is in 
New York, where she will remain sev- 


eral weeks. 
F. P. Cumbus, formerly of the staff 
of the Southern News Service, which 


supplies industrial and trade papers with 
news and articles, has gone to New. Or- 


leans where he is on the desk of the 
Item. 

John W. Henshall has resigned as 
managing editor of the Sacramento 


Union and has gone to Los Angeles. 
3ert Hewes, formerly of the Sacramento 
Star, succeeded him. 

Raymond Hall, former . Springfield, 
Ohio, newspaper man and recently edi- 
tor of the Robbins & Myers Co-opera- 
tor, a house organ published in Spring- 
field, has assumed the management of 
the Woodsfield (Ohio) Monroe County 
Republican. 

Miss Margaret A. Strickland of the 
30ston Post staff and Joseph D. Hur- 
ley, plant superintendent of the Post, 
were united in marriage, September 17, 
at Medfield, Mass. 

Paul V. Hanson, son of M. F. Han- 
son, publisher of the Duluth ( Minn.) 
Herald, was married September 17, to 
Miss Dorothy Brennan of Randolph, 
Mass. 

James E. Doyle, sports editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Post, and Miss Har- 
riet E. Heagney will be married Octo- 
ber 3. 

Ernest R. Perkins, until recently on 
the copy desk of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Post, has been appointed professor of 
history and economics at Dennison Col- 
lege. He was formerly on the Water- 
bury Republican. 

Hugh Laborde, of the editorial staff 
of the Montreal Star, is on a vacation. 


F. E. Scott, formerly assistant tele- 
graph editor of the Montreal Star, has 
been appointed to the assistant city desk, 
succeeding Isabel McCaw. Additions to 
the staff are Messrs. Sterne, Lerner and 
Hardegon, newcomers to the local news- 
paper field. 

Clifford Baker, news and city editor 
of the Montreal Daily Herald, is on his 
annual vacation. He is being tempor- 
arily replaced by his assistant and tele- 
graph editor, Charles Holdstock, who is 
vice-president of the Montreal Press 
Club. George Lawrence, assistant sports 
editor, is also on vacation. 

Hugh Charles Templin, son of J. C. 
Templin, editor and publisher of the 
Fergus (Ont.) News-Record, will join 
the ranks of the benedicts early in Oc- 
tober. Mr. Templin is assistant editor 
of the News-Record and has become well 
known through his contributions to 
“The Inside Page” over the signature 
of “Whig.” 

H. P. Moore, publisher of the Acton 
(Ont.) Free Press, who has been a jus- 
tice of the peace for nearly twenty-five 
years, has been appointed police magis- 
trate for the county of Halton. 

Joseph F. McCormick, night police re- 
porter of. the Philadelphia Record, and 
John F. McLarren, who formerly held 
a similar job on the North America, 
were candidates for the nomination of 
magistrate at the recent primary election 
in Philadelphia. 

Miss Isabel Drummond, a reporter on 
the local staff of the Philadelphia North 
American, and a student in the Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania Law School, was 
this week admitted to the practice of law 
in Philadelphia. 

Edward E. Yeaton, of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Item staff has returned from a 
vacation spent in Maine. 

Nason H. Arnold, Sunday editor of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, is on 
vacation. Harold Corbin, his assistant, 
is on the desk during his absence. John 
Dewing of the Telegram city staff is also 
on vacation. 

J. A. Dear, Jr., son of the editor and 
owner of the Jersey Journal, Jersey City, 
and Miss Mary Whalen Eddy were mar- 
ried recently. Bride and bridegroom 
have worked on Chicago newspapers. 

Earle Richardson, reporter for the 
Portland Oregonian, and Miss Elizabeth 
Stewart, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. EI- 
mer J. Stewart, were recently married at 
the bride’s home in McMinnville, Ore. 
Mr. Richardson is a graduate of the 
University of Oregon School of Jour- 
nalism. 

T. N. Pockman, formerly of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Tribune, 
will conduct a course on “Principles of 
Advertising” at the school of business of 
Columbia University during the current 
year. He is now in charge of the pro- 
duction section of the advertising depart- 
ment of the United States Rubber 
Company. 

Warren H. Mitchell has joined the 
staff of the Brockton (Mass.) Times. 

Oswald W. Brown, of the editorial 
staff of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News, has returned from a_ vacation 
spent at Norway, Me., his former home. 

J. C. Howe of the London staff of 
the Associated Press, who has _ been 
spending several weeks in New York 
sailed September 24 for London on the 
Baltic. 

Miss Esther Ford, society reporter for 
the Brockton (Mass.) Times, has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ vacation which 
she spent at her summer cottage at On- 
set. 

Eugene Cote has resigned from the 
staff of the Brockton (Mass.) Times. 

Roger Wheeler, former Bridgewater 
correspondent for the Brockton ( Mass.) 
Times, has joined the city staff of that 
paper. 

James S. Milloy, city editor of the 
Minot (S. D.) Daily News, ‘has been 
elected secretary of the Minot Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

Henry Lister, who for several years 
has been reporter for the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, has resigned and 
will locate in California. 

A. G. Sheekman is covering the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota for the St. Paul 
Daily News. 





THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
ARRY C. QUEEN has acquired an 
interest in the Lorain (Ohio) Even- 

ing Journal and took charge of that 
paper’s advertising department a few 
days ago. He is also secretary of the 
corporation. Mr. Queen has been for 
two years advertising manager of the 
Elyria (Ohio) Chronicle-Telegram. 

Clarence E. Snyder has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram, succeeding Harry 
C. Queen. 


C. R. Emsley, manager of the Gary 
(Ind.) Tribune until its recent sale to 
the Gary Post, is now manager of the 
Blackwell (Okla.) Daily Tribune. 
‘Henry Chamberlain, who has resigned 
as circulation manager of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News, was presented 
with $50 in gold by his associates on that 
newspaper Saturday night, September 
24. He also was the recipient of a 
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handsome silver loving cup, the gift of 
newsboy friends. 

George W. Sprague, formerly con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, 
has taken a position with the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Company, Lynn. 

Miss Irene Denoyer, who has been in 
-harge of the foreign advertising de- 
partment of the Lynn (Mass.) Tele- 
gram-News, has resigned. She has been 
succeeded by Miss Hazel Vaine, who has 
been in charge of classified. 

Raymond Bissell, business manager of 
the Buffalo Commercial and acting post- 
master of Buffalo, heads the new civil 
service list from which a_ postmaster 
will be chosen. 

Homer Blair, former circulation man- 
aged of the Detroit Times, has been ap- 
pointed business manager and assistant 
general manager with James Schermer- 
horn, general manager. Harold Fenton, 
formerly of the Kansas City Post, has 
been promoted from assistant to circula- 
tion manager. 

Clarence W. Yeager, formerly with 
the Tulsa Tribune, is now classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Tulsa World. 

Rufus Russell, assistant circulation 
manager of the Wichita Falls (Texas) 
Times, and Miss Ruth Lynn of Wichita 
Falls, were married recently. Mr. Rus- 
sell was formerly with the Enterprise 
and Journal of Beaumont. They are at 
home at 408 Travis street, Wichita Falls. 





NOTES OF THE AGENTS 


OSE B. MATIENZO of the Millsco 

Agency, Inc., foreign advertising 
specialists, is on a business trip to Porto 
Rico. 

J. Fred Woodruff, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, Detroit, opened the sixteenth 
annual advertising course of the Detroit 
Institute of Technology Sept. 26, speak- 
ing on “The Fundamentals of Advertis- 
ing.” 

Whipple & Grant have organized a 
new advertising agency in Detroit, with 
a capital of $5,000. 

Miss N. D. Prendergast was last week 
elected secretary of the Seth Kamsler 
Company, New York advertising agency. 

Edward D. Gardner, son of Herbert 
S. Gardner, president of the Gardner 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, and 
Miss Carol Jarvis, of Webster Grove, 
Mo., have announced their engagement. 
Mr. Gardner is connected with the Gard- 
ner Agency. 

The United Advertising Agency, New 
York, after making an exhaustive analy- 
sis of the business situation throughout 
the country, is so convinced that there 
1s a very strong indication of a distinct 
turn in the tide, that it has added 15 
new men to its staff in one week, includ- 
ing: Irving L. Wright, Robert M. Scran- 
ton, Earl T. Nightingale, A. Cavalli, 
Charles M. Fairbanks, Robert C. Hull, 
H. S. Geery, D. Vargas Vila, Donald J. 
O’Leary, G. Herbert Potter, W. A. 
Glenn, E. H. Pierson, Frank W. Hep- 
perla, Simon Robbins, Erle Jackson. 


Fred Vincent of the advertising firm 
of Vincent & Vincent of Portland, Ore., 
has been selected to conduct a course 
in advertising in the Western University 
of Commerce and Law, a Portland insti- 
tution. 

William H. Odell, Jr., who is in the 
marketing department of the Woodward 
Company, Inc., New York, has been 
made secretary and a director of that 
company. 

Bernard Swiedler, formerly space- 
buyer and account executive of the P. 
K. Frowert Company, New York, and 
J. H. Hornung, formerly assistant 


treasurer of the same organization, have 


joined the staff of the Boswell-Frankel 
Agency in that city. 

The Boston Publishers Association 
has granted recognition to the Glaser 
Corporation, 80 Boylston street, Boston. 





MR. X. AIDS POST READERS 


Chicago Paper’s Man Agrees To Do 
Any Possible Service 


The Chicago Evening Post introduced 
a unique stunt into metropolitan journal- 
ism when it presented its readers with 
the services of Mr. X for a week. Mr. 
X, it was announced, would do anything 
for anybody and when the requests came 
pouring in the versatile unknown lived 
up to his promises. He began by find- 
ing and fitting a corset for a perplexed 
but “stylish” stout and went right 
through the list from acting as a bank 
president for the Fidelity Trust & Sav- 
ings Company to shaving a pig at the 
stockyards and marrying a couple for 
a Methodist clergyman. 

While Mr. X’s other name is with- 
held, his record is published and 
vouched for. He is a veteran of the 
Boer and World Wars, a traveler, lec- 
turer, psychologist and engineer among 
other things. Among his Chicago duties 
were included putting a permanent wave 
in the hair of a prima donna, minding a 
baby and cooking a supper for a busy 
mother, taking a class in psychology, 
demonstrating a new motor, giving a 
private dancing lesson and cleaning a 
ceiling. He also removed a superfluous 
hair from a lady's cheek and sang a 
popular song at one of the theaters. 

The stunt proved so successful that 
Mr. X was immediately booked for en- 
gagements in other cities. 





SACRAMENTO UNION TO MOVE 


Will Use Bee’s Press Until New Plant 
is Installed 


SACRAMENTO, Cal., Sept. 26—The Sac- 
ramento Union, which recently passed 
from Ben S. Allen into the hands of 
James D. Meredith, has purchased a 
new home at 19th and M streets, and 
will move from its present place of pub- 
lication occupied for the past 50 years. 
The new home formerly was used by 
an automobile agency and storage con- 
cern. It is a concrete and brick struc- 
ture, four stories in the rear. A rail- 
road sidetrack will permit of paper be- 
ing unloaded into the press-room. 

New equipment would be purchased, 
thoroughly modernizing the plant. 

Through the courtesy of the Jam 
McClatchy Company, publishers of t” 
Bee, the sixty-four page press of the 
afternoon daily will be used by the 
Union while its Hoe machine is being 
taken down and set up again in the ne 
quarters. The move will be made this 
month. 


PARK SELLS GREENVILLE 





NEWS 


Earl T. Hedrick of Fayetteville Takes 
Charge October 1 


The Greenville (N. C.) News, one of 
the publications in the Park group op- 
erated by John A. Park, publisher of 
the Raleigh Times, has been sold to Earl 
T. Hedrick of Fayetteville, N.C. Mr. 
Hedrick will take charge of the News on 
October 1. 

The new owner started as a carrier 
boy with the Nashville Banner, later 
was in charge of city circulation for the 
Raleigh News and Observer, going as 
circulation manager to the Fayetteville 
Observer when it was added to the Park 
group. He soon became advertising 


manager, and later business manager. 

The Greenville News was established 
in 1917, and was purchased by Mr. Park 
on July 1, 1920. 
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ae The industrial development of the South meet the needs of life. Diversified farming 
- a during the last ten years is one of the greatest and stock raising now have their place beside 
lec- business stories of America. During that cotton raising. 

ties period there has been an ever increasing flow 

7. 8 of wealth into this territory for expansion’on Steel, = coal, oil, gas and great manufac- 
_ a a scale never before attempted in the South. ‘ung industries have put the South in the 
a This has added greatly to the front rank as a buying power for the best the 


world has to offer. 
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that | TERRITORY The daily newspapers listed here are the 
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JE as is reflected in a new agricultural develop- imbued with a co-operative spirit that takes a 
lant ment that is not dependent upon one crop to __ national campaign a long way. 
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Do You Know 


that 275,000 people, 
residents of the State of 


ILLINO 


own public utility securities? 


These people and their immediate 
families constitute one-sixth of the pop- 
ulation of the state. 


In other words, on the average every sixth person (or 
member of his immediate family) is the owner of .public 
utility stock or bonds. This does not include owners of 
steam railroad securities, nor hundreds of thousands of 
people, who through life insurance policies and savings 
bank accounts are indirectly owners of public utility 
securities in which the money of these institutions is 
invested. 


Next to government bonds, public utility securities are 
more widely owned than any other class of investment in 


Illinois. 


You can reach these people and their families through 
this list of daily Illinois newspapers. It is worth while 


as these people represent a tremendous buying power. 








Rate for Rate for 

Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation Lines Lines 

Bloomington Pantagraph ....(M) 17,774 .05 -05 
*Chicago Evening American ...(E) 384,209 .60 - -60 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(M) 335,331 55 55 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(S) 709,966 .75 -75 
Chicago Daily Journal .......(E) 116,829 -26 .24 
*The Chicago Daily News......(E) 412,304 .65 .65 
Chicago Evening Post .......(E) 44,021 .25 12 
*Chicago Tribune ...........(M) 460,739 -70 .70 
*Chicago Tribune ...........(S) 787,952 1.00 1.00 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald....... (E) 1,967 02 .02 
*Moline Dispatch ............(E) 9,899 .04 .04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript..(M&E) 29,743 * | | .09 
Ce I vere koe si ae (E) 22,585 .075 -06 
Rock Island Argus ..........(E) 9,174 .04 .04 
*Sterling Gazette ............(E) 4,790 .03 .03 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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An “Old-Timer’” Protests 


STERLING, Ii., Sept. 20, 1921. 

To Epitor & Pus iisHer: You have been 
very kind to publish in the past some of the 
protests of an old-timer against the methods 
of the big city newspapers in going to seed tn 
the publication of free propaganda, which 
could be classed in no sense as news, for the 
big commercialized prize fight and commercial- 
ized baseball and other commercialized sports. 
With your permission I desire to enter two 
other protests against the tendencies of the 
newspapers today. 

First is the tendency toward going to seed 
on sensationalism. There have been several 
notable instances within the past year. The 
Clara Smith-Hamon tragedy in Oklahoma was 
played up by the press associations and by the 
special writers of the big city papers to the 
last disgusting detail. That was not all. In 
many cases the disgusting details were re- 
peated at each mention of the case. Then came 
the Stillman divorce case, the same old story. 
There was frantic competition among the pa- 
pers and the press associations to secure all 
the little disgusting details possible. Within 
recent weeks we have had the Fatty Arbuckle 
case, and here again the star reporter seems 
to be the one who can secure the greatest 
variety of these disgusting details of this un- 
fortunate, unlawful booze party. Isn’t it high 
time that somebody called a halt? 

It is true that the world war gave the pub- 
lic through the newspapers so many _ sensa- 
tions that the editorial managers of the big 
papers, as well as the small town publications 
seem to imagine that unless they can carry a 
sensation of some kind all the time the public 
will not* continue to read their productions. 
War has evidently left the editorial world with 
an insatiable craving for sensational matter in 
the columns of the daily papers everywhere. 
Journalistic leaders of the country should in 
some way get together and prepare a sensa- 
tion — menu or set of rules, bring it before 
the A.N-P.A. and the state and district press 
associations and have it adopted for the gen- 
eral conduct of reporting disgusting sensa- 
tional disturbances of any kind that might be 
generally distasteful. 

Now the other point to which I refer is the 
open rebellion against the constitution and 
laws of the United States shown persistently 
in the editorial columns, news, paragraphs, 
cartoons, comic strips and general tendencies 
of most of the writers on the big city papers 
throughout the country. These big papers 
could not exist but for the protection of the 
constitution and the laws made thereunder. 
This is a republic founded on law and order, 
yet the attitude of most big city papers has 
been to ridicule the eighteenth or prohibition 
amendment, to try to make it appear that it 


- was clandestinely enacted, many of them re- 


peating over and over again that it was an 
enactment made while the soldier boys were 
in the war and unable to protest, in fact using 
the powerful influence of the immense circula- 
tion of these big papers to set up an inde- 
pendent booze republic in open rebellion 
against the constitution and the laws of the 
land. 

What are the facts in the case and why do 
the newspapers keep these facts from the pub- 
lic. The facts are the young men who went 
to the war voted for the Congressmen who 
submitted the amendment to the people before 
they went to war. Congressmen and Senators 
are elected in November of one year and un- 
less there is a special session they do not take 
their place until December of the next year. 
The efforts to secure, constitutional prohibi- 
tion have been in progress in the open for 
seventy-five years. There was nothing secret 
or dark or underhanded or selfish about the 
efforts of those working to secure the _eight- 
eenth amendment. It was accomplished in the 
face of the ridicule of the big city papers and 
editorial writers, cartoonists, comic strip makers 
and paragraphers and it was won in the 
open in spite of all of them—and the consti- 
tutional amendment prohibiting the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
United States was adopted by forty-five of the 
forty-eight state legislatures by the biggest ma- 
jority of votes in the various legislatures that 
was ever given to any of the twenty amend- 
ments which have been added to the constitu- 
tion since its was first adopted. 

Not only that, but the Supreme Court of 
the United States has passed on every con- 
tention against the amendment itself, against 
the method of its adoption, against its con- 
stitutionality and in every instance has de- 
cided in favor of the drys and against the 
wets. The wets have lost_every point of con- 
tention in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In the face of all these facts our editorial 
writers, our cartoonists, our comic strip artists, 
our humorous paragraphers, our bright and 
snappy special writers, with an apparent ignor- 
ance of the real facts determined to deride 
and burlesque the facts are trying to make 
the world believe that prohibition was slipped 
over on them, and are using their great power 
to destroy its effectiveness and to*make heroes 
of booze-runners, illegal booze dispensers and 
those who openly and boldly defy the consti- 
tution, the laws and the authorities of both 
state and nation. 

These editorial writers rant and rave against 
the anarchists, the mihilists, the bolshevists and 
they fight the socialists with about the same 
venom they display toward the prohibitionists. 
Yet their editorials, their cartoons, their comic 
strips, their pert paragraphs, their special writ- 
ers are backing up the most anarchistic, nihilis- 
tic, bolshevistic rebellion against the laws of 
the country that exists today. Why should the 


big city papers fight the battles of the booze 


anarchists and fight against anarchy along other 
lines. Some of these foolish writers seem to 
think the amendment may be repealed. The 
fact is before the amendment was adopted 
twenty-five or thirty states had already adopted 
prohibition and thirteen of them standing by 
the amendment will prevent its being repealed 
for a thousand years. 

There is as much chance of repealing the 
prohibition amendment as a_ snowball would 
have of growing into an iceberg in hell. 
these editorial writers know no more about 
the other subjects which they discuss in their 
columns than they do about the prohibition 
question there is about one grain of real truth 
in their utterances to every bushel of chaff 
that goes through the various departments. 

Booze was outlawed because it became so 
arrogant that a city council could not get a 
sewer in the a¥Verage small town without get- 
ting the consent of the boss saloon keeper. 
It was put out of business without the help 
of the big city papers. It will be kept out of 
business without the help of the big city 
papers. It will be kept out of business 
in spite of their present efforts at belittling 
and ridiculing law enforcement. When the 
booze makers and dealers controlled the coun- 
try as they still control the big cities they 
constituted the most brazenly lawless army of 
grafters and gangsters the country ever en- 
dured. They violated every law that was 
ever made and the big city officials selected 
by their organizations permitted them to do so. 
They are no more lawless under prohibition 
than they were before prohibition. The law 
enforcement machinery and the big city papers 
are just as subservient now as _ before—no 
more so. 


But it makes those who believe in orderly 
government, those who believe the newspapers 
should uphold the weak arms of the govern- 
ment, that they should stand for law and order 
instead of catering to the lowest sentiments 
of these communities, rather tired to read in 
one column of the great uplift work, the high 
tone and high character of the public press— 
and then turn to the editorial department, the 
humorous departments and find that almost 
all the big city papers are using their most 
vigorous efforts to break down the laws and 
the constitution as it applies to the outlawry 
of the most brazen anarchist—the liquor traffic 

that was ever nursed to wealth and arrogance 
by any country. 

We come to your columns because we can 
reach the editors and publishers and car- 
toonists and comic strip makers. As an old 
timer, who has watched the papers of the 
country grow from the hand-set, Washington 
hand press type of newspaper to the present 
powerful journals that flood the land, we plead 
and entreat the men of today who make the 
papers of today, for a stauncher more loyal 
support of the constitution and the laws of 
the country. 


Unless this attitude becomes the rule the 
time is coming when a majority of the public 
may be trained to shout, “To hell with the 
constitution,’ which is the present attitude of 
the booze ‘grafters and anarchists and their 
newspaper supporters, and then will come the 
downfall of all that makes for security, peace 
and permanent government. 


D. W. GRANDON, 
Editor, Sterling Daily Gazette. 





SEIBOLD JOINS N. Y. HERALD 





As Staff Correspondent, Is Writing On 
International Politics 


Louis Seibold, for many years poli- 
tical reporter for the New York World, 
has joined the staff of the New York 
Herald. 


Since leaving the World three months 
ago, Mr. Seibold has travelied through 
Japan and his first work for the Herald, 
this week, is a series of articles on the 
political and economic affairs of that 
country. 


Charles M. Lincoln, managing editor 
of the New York Herald, is on his vaca- 
tion. 





Frank M. Comrie Agency Formed 


All advertising accounts formerly 
handled by the advertising agency of 
Comrie & Cleary, Chicago, have been 
transferred to the Frank M. Comrie 
Company, which was organized last week 
in Chicago, with a capital of $10,000 and 
offices at 36 South State street. Officers 
and directors are: President, Frank M. 
Comrie; vice-president and _ treasurer, 
George A. Kramer; secretary, Charles 
A. Phelps. 





Represents Des Moines Papers 


Guy S. Osborn, Inc., Chicago, St. 
Louis. and Detroit, has been appointed 
advertising representative in the Middle 
West of the Des Moines (la.) Register 
and Tribune. 
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WOMEN, AND 














FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 


A DEPARTMENT OF NEWSPAPER WOMEN, FOR NEWSPAPER 


Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 


BY NEWSPAPER WOMEN 








EA IPCAR, who has the office of 

study and information at Banka 
Marmorosh, Blank & Co., 31 Broadway, 
New York City, 
a Roumanian 
bank, the main 
office of which is 
at Bucharest, 
Roumania, occu- 
piesaunique 
place in journal- 





ism. She is not 

only in touch 

with the leading 

American  jour- 

nals, but she 

maintains con- Photo by Hollinger 
Rea Ipcar 

stant commun- 


ication with many French and Rouma- 
nian newspapers. Miss Ipcar is a 
Roumanian, born in Bucharest. She lost 
her parents when still very young, and 
since the age of 14 years she has fought 
for her educational improvement. 

She came to this country some 18 
years ago when she taught and trans- 
lated French and German. She then 
went to France and obtained her de- 
grees at the Sorbonne in Paris. This 
was during the war period and much of 
her education was obtained while the 
German shells were falling about her. 
She taught English to French, Rouma- 
nians, and to others; and French to 
Americans, Roumanians and Russians. 

Miss Ipcar also busied herself with 
statistical and research work for the 
Peace Conference, particularly for the 
Roumanian delegates, and in the mean- 
time she did newspaper work for La 
Roumanie, a Roumanian weekly pub- 
lished in Paris during the war, running 
a series of articles dealing with the at- 
titude of French travelers and writers 
regarding her native country. 

Her interest in folklore led her to se- 
lect it as a theme for her thesis for M.A. 
degree. She translated a collection of 
Roumanian tales first into French and 
then in collaboration with Mrs. Julia 
Collier Harris into English under the 
title of “The Foundling Prince and Other 
Tales,” which was published in Decem- 
ber, 1917. After this book was brought 
out she published under her own name 
a Roumanian anthology in French en- 
titled “Les Ecrivains roumains, Les 
cent chefs d’oeuvre étrangers.” 

Returning to America, where she has 
her sisters and brother, she became sec- 
retary of the Roumanian High Commis- 
sion and when their work was completed, 
she assumed the direction of study and 
information at the bank. She is inter- 
ested in the craftmanship of her native 
country and she has been active in the 
Exhibition of Roumanian Textiles and 
Embroideries now being held at the 
French Chamber of Commerce, 599 
Fifth Avenue. Her activities are so 
many and so continuous that, she declares, 
she has never had time to marry. 


La Presse Fight Still On 
Judgment was reserved on a motion 
presented in Practice Court before Jus- 
tice Coderre on behalf of Zenon Fon- 
taine and La Presse Publishing Company, 
Limited, asking Edward Berthiaume 
to give in detail the claims asked for his 
action for $50,000 from the former. The 
attorneys for Edward Berthiaume cited 
numerous precedents to the effect that 
this specific declaration of damages was 


ISS MARION ROTH, AB. a 

graduate of the four-year course in 
journalism at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has accepted a position in the office 
of the agricultural editor at South Da- 
kota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Brookings. She began 
her new work at the beginning of the 
school year, September 26. At the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Miss Roth worked 
her way up from the position of re- 
porter on the staff of the Daily Car- 
dinal to that of woman editor of the 
Cardinal and assistant editor of the Uni- 
versity Press Bulletin. She was vice- 
president of the University Press Club 
in her senior year. During the summer 
of 1919 she did publicity work in Min- 
neapolis. Sal dl 

EWSPAPER women now and then 

decide that their own name on the 
top of a letter head looks better than 
their unsigned 
stories in the 
news of the day, 
so they desert to 
the ranks of the 
suave and satis- 
fied executives of 
all kinds of busi- 








nesses, from the 
stage to  furni- 
ture and piano 


polish. 

Laura Reckten- 
walt, president of 
the Buffalo 
League of Ad- 
vertising Women, is one of these for- 
tunate persons who now has “Laura T. 
Recktenwalt, Pres.,” on her letterhead. 
She says she is manufacturing the best 
automobile and furniture polish on the 
market, and those who are familiar with 
Miss Recktenwalt’s ability to write the 
best story of the day in the best possible 
way when she was feature writer on the 
Buffalo Evening News, say she couldn't 
put anything but the very best furniture 
polish on the market. 

Miss Recktenwalt was connected with 
the Boston Opera Company and San 
Carlo Opera Company in a newspaper 
capacity before she joined the reporting 
staff of the Buffalo Evening News a 
few years ago. 








Photo by Keystone 
Laura RECKTENWALT 


x * * 


ILDRED K. BARBOUR has a new 

job and a new husband. She was 
recently married to Frank Godwin, a 
Philadelphia artist, and is writing a new 
serial for the Bell syndicate. She was 
formerly connected with the Wheeler 
syndicate. iar aes Ge 

RS. LAMBERTON-BECKER of 

the New York Evening Post, gave 
some delightful talks on books and her 
experiences as a book editor at Syra- 
cuse during the State Fair recently held 
there. 


not required, while the lawyers for Mr. 
Fontaine and La Presse sought to prove 
that legal practices required such claims 
to be given in detail. 


New 121¢-Em Recruit 
The San Francisco Journal, September 
19, issued with wider columns. The 
measure is 12% ems. The page is 8 
columns. The paper is printed on a 
$40,000 Scott press. 








WEST 


VIRGINIA 











has its own place in the Sun! 
And its own daily newspapers 
----and reads them. 


Familiarity with the local 
papers listed below will bring 
conviction that they are the 
media to use to advertise 
successfully in West Virginia. 


With all the general news of 
the national press, they have 
also all the intimate news of 
the locality and the advertising 
of the stores where the people 
will go to buy. 


Spend a little money with these 
papers and become a big 
advertiser in West Virginia. 














Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Bluefield Martinsburg 
+Telegraph ...(M) 5,673 .025 “Journal ..... (E) 
Charleston Morgantown 
tGazette ..... (M) 17,079 .05 FT (E) 
SE knew (S) 20,007 .05 
Clarksburg Parkersburg 
tExponent .(M&S) 8,304 .03 $News ....... (M) 
*Telegram .(E) 7,874 .035 $News ....... (S) 
*Telegram .(S) 9,541 .035 “Sentinel ..... (E) 
Fairmont Wheeling 
*West Virginian (E) 5,240 .03 *Intelligencer (M) 
FR cccvecs (M) 5,633 .03 err eT Se (E) 
| *News ....... (S) 
Huntington 
*Advertiser ....(E) 8,716 .035 | 


+tHerald-Dispatch 
(M 


Top enale 


1921. 
) 12,521 .035 


) 12,521 .035 


Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
4,336 .03 
3,096 .021 
5,258 .025 
6,327 .025 
5,740 .024 
9,180 .04 
13,235 .06 
17,328 .06 


tGovernment Statement, Apr. 1, 


*A. B. C. Report, Apr. 1, 1921. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 
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The Heart of 
Your Campaign 








determines the strength of results and 
the life of your advertising effort. To 
be sure of that heart you must first be 
sure it is in the correct place. 


INDIANA 


is the Heart of the nation’s population. 


Indiana newspapers—es pecially 
these listed 1 in this announcement—are 
the stimulant for this great responsive 
heart. 


The people of Indiana are reading 
the advertising columns of these news- 
papers in search of their “money s 
worth” of luxuries and necessities. 


You can tell the story of your 
exceptional offers in merchandise by 
laying out a campaign in these pub- 
lications. 








Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
Decatur Democrat .........-+++e+++-(E) 3,114 .025 
Evansville Courier ............+++--(M) 23,513 .05 
eee: TOOMEIRE io nine oc cc cs vecncccke) Bae .05 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
Evening Press ........ k= ecenee (M&E) 45,829 .07 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ..(S) 26,888 .07 
*Fort Wayne News and Sentinel........ (E) 34,715 .08 
**Gary Evening Post and Tribune........ (E) 8,218 .05 
*Indianapolis News ...........- reve. hy -20 
rests GRE snc ccc ccisccvecsceste) SES .025 
Richmond Palladium ................(E) 11,937 .05 
South Bend News-Times .....(M) 10,617 
South Bend News-Times ......(E) ont 17,168 05 
South Bend Tribune ...............-(E) 17,028 .055 
Terre Haute Tribune .............€E&S) 21,670 .06 
*Vincennes Commercial ...........(M&S) 4,532 .025 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, July 1, 1921. 
**A. B. C. Statement, July 1, 1921. 

















BUSINESS PROMOTION IDEAS 





“833 MELROSE” is a_ telephone 

number that sticks in the minds 
of Duluth readers, because the possessor 
of that number is constantly boosting 
Duluth in one inch advertisements that 
are scattered in the newsp pers every 
day. It is a form of advertising unique 
in Duluth and according to the possessor 
of that telephone number, the Duluth 


Floral Company, it has brought the 
neme of his store to the front. 
‘Good Literature Day” has been set 


for October 30, 1921, by Harry E. First, 
circulation manager of the Methodist 
Book Concern, Cincinnati, which pub- 
lishes the Christian Advocate. <A pro- 
gram for the Sunday services has been 
sent to Methodist ministers all over the 
country, with suggestions for a sermon 


on good literature, which is defined in 
preliminary publicity matter as “the Bi- 
ble, hymn book and the church paper.” 
Reports from the ministers who 
preached “good literature” sermons last 
year and followed them up with per- 
sonal solicitations for subscriptions 
among their church members are printed 


in booklet form for distribution as sales 
literature among the preachers for this 
year’s effort. Mr. First reports that, 


despite poor general business conditions, 
the circulation of the Western, Central 
and Northwestern Christian Advocates 
had increased 36,000 this year. 

The Hartford 
der to create 
tures, 


(Conn.) Times, in or- 
wider interest in its fea- 
printed last Saturday a full page 
devoted to pictures and short biographi- 
eal sketches of the special and syndi- 
cate writers and cartoonists whose work 
appears in the Times. 

The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, 
assisted by the St. Paul Retail Grocers’ 
\ssociation, will open a food show and 
household utilities exposition in the Au- 
ditorium in that city on Oct. 4. There 
will be exhibitors from all parts of the 
United States. 


The Oregon Journal has instituted a 


thrift campaign in cooperation with a 
Portland bank. Subscribers who pre- 
sent at the bank their receipt for the 


Journal are credited with a value of 50 
cents on an initial deposit of $1 on a 
savings account. If deposits are made 
weekly during a six-month period the 
entire $1 is credited. The thrift cam- 
paign continues for two weeks. 

The Peoria Journal-Transcript is 
putting over a successful subscription 
campaign with $15,000 worth of auto- 
mobiles as prizes. Fifty prizes are being 
given in all. Subscriptions to the 
Journal-Transcript are good for “credits” 
which decide the winners, but all getting 
subscriptions are given a cash bonus 
whether or not they win a prize. 

The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
had a building of its own at the Minne- 
sota state fair. It contained a spacious 
and well appointed rest room and an in- 
formation bureau for the benefit of fair 
visitors. 

This year’s better baby 
concluded by the Birmingham News, is 
declared the most successful ever con- 
ducted by that newspaper, 2,350 babies 
having been registered, weighed and ex- 
amined. Prizes will be awarded the 
parents of the prize winning babies on 
Oct. 7 at the Alabama State Fair. The 
girls this year outnumbered the boys 
by 24 per cent. 


contest, just 


News of interest to amateur radio op- 
erators is published each Sunday by the 
Springfield (Ohio) News under the box 
head “Radio News.” In addition to gen- 
eral radio informations, local items are 
also carried in the column concerning 


the activities of the amateurs. Most of 
the latter are furnished by the Spring- 
field manager of the American Radio 
Relay League, while individual amateurs 
also send in items from time to time 
The value of the column was demon- 
strated recently when a coupon was pu)h- 
lished adjacent to the column, request- 
ing the amateurs to send in their names 
addresses and station calls, and also to 
advise if they were interested in the 
radio column. Scores of answers re- 
ceived from persons who had radio sets 
but many others without instruments 
also stated that they read the ios 
each week. The move has also proved 
profitable from a news standpoint in 
that once in a while a good news story 
“breaks” by wireless, and naturally th 
enthusiasts send it in. It also led t 
the discovery that the city had the old- 
est wireless amateur in the country 
which made a good feature story. 

\ Good Roads edition was issued by 
the Muskogee (Okla) 
August 3lst. The 


Times-Democrat, 
entire sixteen pages 
were devoted to home road building 
“This is the first Good Roads edition 
ever published by any newspaper in Ok- 


lahoma,” says C. A. Looney, manager of 
the Times-Democrat, “and, so far as | 
know, in the United States. It brought 
some excellent revenue, at top rate, 


from outside sources, and in addition t: 
that, had a stimulating effect upon com- 
munities that were backward in road 
building. We found it a very excellen 
enterprise, both from the standpoint of 
revenue for the paper, and from ad- 
vancement of the community. An) 
newspaper in a community interested in 
road building could do the same thing.’ 


The Duluth (Minn.) Herald is selling 
“The New Universities Dictionary.” 
Coupons clipped from the newspaper 
with 98 cents entitles one to the diction- 
ary. A large number of the orders come 
by mail. 





DAILY NEWS STARTS IN ATHENS 
Advertisers Promise Support Against 
Old Paper’s Competition 


T. J. Simmons, managing editor of 
the Macon (Ga.) News, who was for- 
merly with the Atlanta Journal, becomes 
president and general manager of the 
Athens (Ga.) Daily News, a new paper 
that begins publication this week. Th 
News is being financed by the business 
men of Athens, the corporation being 
formed immediately after the consoli- 
dation of the Athens Banner and the 
Athens Herald, which are continuing 
morning and afternoon editions. 

For several weeks the merchants of 
Athens have conducted a quasi boycott 


against the Athens Banner and _ the 
Athens Herald, refusing copy to the 
publications, it is stated. They have 


pledged a considerable amount of copy 
to the new publication, it is understood 

The new publication is said to have 
modern equipment and the merged 
papers also put in a considerable amount 
of new equipment. 

W. H. Griffin, for a number of years 
city editor and assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Macon News, becomes man- 
aging editor of that paper, succeeding 
Mr. Simmons. 





Goldman Becomes Ad Manager 
L. H. Goldman, recently 
Adamars Company, St. Louis, 
come general sales and 
manager of the Ruche-Coppersmith 
Louis. 


with the 
has be- 


Bed Company, also of St. 








advertising 
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ASSOCIATION AND CLUB NEWS 





HE Andalusia (Ala.) 

-Club was organized the past week, 
vith the following officers: O. L. Ben- 
son, president; J. E. Shreve, vice-presi- 
dent, and Fowler, Dugger, 
treasurer. 


Advertising 


secretary- 


Members of the Poor Richard Club 
had an outing last Wednesday at the 
Huntingdon Valley Country Club. 
Joseph W. Simpson was chairman of 
the committee in charge of the affair, 
ind golf and tennis matches were fea- 
tures of the occasion. 

The golden rule, “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you,” 
should be the guiding motto for adver- 
tising men in 1921, Charles R. Mackin- 
tosh told the Springfield (Ill.) Adver- 
tising Club at its reorganization meet- 
ing here this week. New officers 
elected were: President, Sam Barker; 
vice-president, S. P. Wright; secretary, 
W. B. Robinson; treasurer, C. W. Saw- 
yer. These officers with Clarence W. 
Chiles make up the executive committee. 

Plans for organization of a county 
unit of the Illinois Press Association 
were laid at a meeting of the LaSalle 
county publishers in LaSalle this week. 
W. T. Bedford, of LaSalle was made 
temporary president of the organization 
with -I. H. Marshal of Mendota, sec- 
retary. 

The fall and winter schedule of busi- 
ness meetings has been resumed by the 
Scranton Advertising Club. W. J. Pat- 
tison, general manager of the Scranton 
Republican, who is president of the 
club, announced during the week that an 
intensive course in advertising and 
salesmanship will be carried out. 

The annual meeting of the Associated 
Press Good Fellowship Club of Illinois 
and Iowa was held last week in Bloom- 
ington, about 75 editors and operators 
attending. E, T. Cutter, superintendent 
of the central division of the Associated 
Press, was the principal speaker at the 
meeting. He gave an interesting talk on 
“Co-operation,” telling of the big part 
it plays in Associated Press work. 
Milton Garges, traffic department chief 
from New York, also made a short ad- 
dress. The members of the club were 
the guests of the Bloomington papers 
and the Chamber of Commerce. At the 
business meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, Walter De 
Shara, Jacksonville; vice-president, G. 
E. Hubbart, Rock Island; secretary, 
Leon Dills, Peoria; treasurer, James 
Barbee, Peoria; directors, Frank Mc- 
Peoria Journal; J. R. Swift, 
Bloomington; Herbert Dunn, Chicago; 
T. C. Bucher, Springfield. 


Grew, 


The Ohio Newspaper Women’s Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
in Cincinnati on November 12-14. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Detroit Adcraft Club Thursday, 
the following new members were elec- 
ted: Henry Willard, advertising man- 
ager, Frederic B. Stevens Company; 
Gordon E. Olson, manager, Kier Letter 
Company; S. M. Fechheimer, advertising 
manager, Truscon Steel Company; Wil- 
lard S. French, vice-president, Brooke, 
Smith and French, Inec.; Dan B. Ja- 
‘obs, director of advertising, Seaman- 
Patrick Paper Company. 

The Bryan (Tex.) Chamber of Com- 
merce has taken action to protect local 
merchants from fake and fraudulent 
advertising schemes. A secret commit- 
tee has been formed to examine all ad- 
vertising propositions with a view to 


determining if they are worthy to be 
patronized. A _ resolution was _ passed 
that no member of the association 
should patronize any advertising propo- 
sition unless such proposition has been 
examined and a permit issued from the 
secretary’s office giving authority to 
solicit advertising in Bryan. Whenever 
any application is made to the secretary 
for a permit to solicit advertising, the 
matter is referred by the secretary to 
the secret committee, makes 
prompt report and the secretary is 
guided in the granting or refusal of the 
permit by the decision of this secret 
committee. Merchants complained that 
they had been made frequent victims of 
fraudulent advertising schemes. 


which 


At the meeting of the Philadelphia 
Club of Advertising Women held this 
week a number of speakers discussed 
plans for the World’s Fair to be held 
in Philadelphia in 1926 to commemo- 
rate the 150th anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) Advertising 
Club is a party to the movement in- 
augurated by various civic bodies to 
afford the people of Bridgeport, Conn., 
an opportunity to hear the United States 
Marine Band on October 15, 

Charles H. Mackintosh, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, is to visit Worcester, Mass., 
October 19, and will be given a recep- 
tion and dinner in the Hotel Bancroft 
The club, at its first fall meeting, heard 
an address by W. I. Shugg, vice-presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Lithographing & 
Printing Company, New York, whose 
principal point was that an elaborate 
advertising campaign, costing thousands 
of dollars, might be rendered worthless 
by the indifferent clerk. 

The Midland Counties Press Associa- 
tion will hold its autumn session at Port 
Hope, Ont., on Friday, October 7. 

\ meeting of all weekly newspaper 
publishers of the county of Waterloo, 
Wentworth, Halton, Peel, Dufferin, 
Grey, Bruce, Huron, Perth, and Wel 
lington, Ontario, will be held in Pal- 
merston, Can., on October 14. A. W 
Wright has charge of arrangements. 
G. R. Shibley, editor and publisher of 
the Palmerston Spectator, will act as 
one of the principal hosts. 


The first meeting of the members of 
the New York League of Advertising 
Women, was held September 20, at the 
Advertising Club. Jane J. Martin, presi- 
dent of the League, presided. Mrs. 
Florence Spencer Duryea, a member of 
the League, who has just returned from 
Constantinople, gave a talk on the situa- 
tion there. Clowry Chapman gave a 
talk on “The Trade-Mark And Its Good 
Will Value,’ while Adolph Blum’s sub- 
ject was “Trade-Marks and the Law 
Governing Them.” Miss Ruth Leigh 
spoke on “The Retail Sales Person— 
His or Her Importance To Advertis- 
ing,” and Mrs, Clara C. Squires of the 
Women’s Institute, Scranton, Pa. gave 
a talk on “Inside 
Business 


Information on a 
3uilt on Advertising.” 





Branham Issues New List 


The John M. Branham Company has 
just published and has ready for dis- 
tribution, a telephone directory of all 
New York advertising agencies, mag- 
azines, farm paper representatives, 
newspaper representatives and 
papers. 
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LITERACY RAPIDLY 
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Although the government census in 1910 gave 
Iowa the exceptionaly high percentage of 98.3 
literacy, the state has continued to grow in this 
respect, until in 1920 illiterates numbered only 
1.1%. For those between the ages of 16 and 20 
it was but .3%, and between 10 and 15 but .2°¢. 


The school attendance in Iowa has increased from 
487.453 in 1910 to 515,616 in 1920. That is 
71.2% of those between the ages of 5 and 20 are 
attending school. Of those between the ages of 7 


and 13. 309.744 or 95% are in school. 


A community that is able to keep such a high per- 
centage of its children in school is a community 
that demands necessities, as well as one that can 
afford luxuries. 


Quite naturally these children, as well as their 
parents, cultivate an early habit of reading the daily 
newspapers, which have developed into the source 
from which their opinions as well as their buying 
habits are formed. 











Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ............++-- (M) 10,401 .035 
Burlington Hawk-Eye ...........+++- (S) 12,960 .035 
*Cedar Rapids Gazette ...........--+> (E) 19,005 .055 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil .......... (E&S) 15,147 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ....... (E) 15,153 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ....... (S) 17,332 .06 
Davenport Times ..........ecceceees (E) 24,322 .07 
Des Moines Capital ........ccccccces (E) 49,805 .14 
Des Moines Sunday Capital .......... (S) 32,931 14 
Des Moines Register and Tribune... . (M&E) 111,560 -20 
Des Moines Sunday Register .........-.- (S) 92,761 .20 
tlowa City Press-Citizen ............+.- (E) 7,123 .035 
*Mason City Globe Gazette.............- (E) 9,376 .035 
*Muscatine Journal & News Tribune..... (E) 7,991 .035 
Ottumwa Courfer ...ccccccccscccses (E) 12,373 .05 
Ce eee (M&E) 51,723 -11 
Sioux City Journal ....... eaewetunee (S) 33,795 -11 
*Waterloo Evening Courier...........- (E) 15,861 .05 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1921. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 
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THE WORLD AND 
THE EVENING WORLD 
ARE NEW YORK’S 
NEWSPAPERS 


and sell the most pres- 
tige, and the most circula- 
tion for the least money. 











Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 





Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
ig a 1920. . .233,609 
oe Buy Space in 
=  Boston’s Greatest 
£2 Evening Newspaper 











A business depression has no terrors for 
the North Jersey Shore—the field domi- 
nated by 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 

This territory has factories that produce 
$25,000,000 annually; farms yielding 10,- 
000,000 annually; and a huge resort - 
ness besides. 

It requires a panic, indeed, to seriously 
affect oll of these lines of endeavor. 
Member A. B.C. Standard Rate Card 
F wees R. Tage Special Representative 

ifth Avenue, New York City 
"Eisacneiee Bidg., Chicage, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 

Asbury Park, N. J. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Arrow Company, !71!18 Cherry street, Phil- 
adelphia. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for Scott Paper Company, 
**Scott’s Sani-Tissue,’’ Chester, Pa. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Reported will make up news- 
paper list in October for Hygiene Products 
Company, “Saniflush,”” Canton, Ohio; renew 
ing newspaper contracts for D. N. Ferry, seeds; 
will make up lists in October for Farwell & 
Rhines Company, Watertown, N. Y. 

Barrows & Richardson, Drexel Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia. Will make up lists in October for 
the J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, 
Conn 

George Batten Company, 38! 4th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with few _news- 
papers for Tome Wye, Inc., “Tom Wye” knit 
jackets, Winchendon, Mass.; will make up lists 
in October, using Canadian newspapers only, 
magazines and two trade papers for Florence 
Manufacturing Company, Florence, Mass.; will 
make up lists between October 15 and Novem- 
ber 15 for Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, 
Mass.; placing advertising for the Mercer Mo 
tors Company, Trenton, N. J.; placing adver- 
tising for Weber & Heilbroner, New York. 

Biow Company, |16 West 32d street, New 
York. Placing orders with some newspapers 
that have rotogravure sections for Simon 
Ascher & Co., Inc., “Ascher’s Knit Goods,” 
362 5th avenue, New York; Placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for Butterick 
Publishing Co. “Deltor Patterns,’”’ 223 Spring 
street, New York. 

Blackman Company, !16 West 42d street, 

Yew York. Again placing orders with news- 
papers generally for General Cigar Company, 
“White Owl” cigars, 119 West 40th street, New 
York. 

Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising Agency, 
1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Will place 
the following accounts: Barker, Moore & Mein 
Medicine Co. Philadelphia; Novelty Borax 
Soap Company, Philadelphia; Quaker City 
Motor Parts, Philadelphia. 

Campbell, Trump & Co., 1830 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit. Reported will place advertis- 
ing for the Detroit Electric Car Co. 

Chatham Adv. Corp., 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York. Placing advertising for E. J. 
Wile & Co., coats, 498 7th avenue, New York. 

A. J. Cohen, 1493 Broadway, New York. 
Placing orders with some New York City news- 
papers for Keystone Pecan Company, Man- 
heim, Pa. 

J. H. Cross, 214 South 12th street, Phila- 
delphia. Handling advertising for the United 
Medicine Company. 


ae Advertising Agency, Atlantic City, 
J. Placing orders with newspape rs in se 

seed sections for Hage & Hodes, “Galate 
Safety Razor,’ Leipzig, Germany. 

_George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
‘ew York Placing advertising for Breinig 
Bros., paint and varnish, Hoboken, N. 
making 5 000-line yearly contracts for National 
Lumber M snaloaiaeing Association. 


Erickson Company, 38! 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers gener- 
ally for Congoleum Company, linoleum, Mor 
ris Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Making 500-line yearly con- 
tracts for Reserve Remedy Company; reported 
will make up a list of newspapers during Octo- 
ber for F Espey Co., “Espey’s Fragrant 
Cream,” Pasadena, Cal. 


H. W. Fairfax Advertising Agency, World 
Bidg., pig York Placing orders with news- 
papers in New York and vicinity for Inter- 
national Mil & Timber Company, “Sterling 
System Homes,” 1 West 34th street, New York; 
again placing orders for Rose & Co., financial, 
50 Broad street, New York. 


Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
New York. Placing copy for Tobacco Products 
Company, “Yanks” cigarettes, 1790 Broadway, 
New York; making newspaper contracts for 
Moody's Investor Service. 

Freeman Ad Agency, Mutual Bldg., Rich- 
mond. Will use farm papers for the Southern 
Bed & Pillow Company, Greensboro, N. C.; 
will use newspapers for the American Labora- 
tories, Inc., Richmond, Va., to advertise 
“A. L. 1.” drugs. 

Gardiner & Wells, 150 Madison avenue, 
New York. Making 1,000-line yearly contracts 
with newspapers for Marinello Company; plac 
ing advertising for the Addressograph Com 
pany, 901 Van Buren street, Chicago. 


Greenleaf & Co., 516 Sth avenue, New 
York. Reported will place advertising for Pen 
cil Products Company, 141 West 17th street, 
New York. 

Greenleaf Company, 4! Mount Vernon 
street, Boston. Handling advertising for the 
Thomas G. Plant Company, Boston “Queen 
Quality” shoes. 


Green-Lucas Company, Exchange place 
and South street, Baltimore. Placing orders 
with some Southern newspapers for David H. 
Fulton & Bros., ““Dreco,”’ medical, Baltimore. 


Greve Adv. Agency, New Hamm Bidg., St. 
Paul. Placing orders with newspapers im vari 
ous sections for W. J. _ Thompson Company, 
“Gentlewoman Magazine,”’ 613 West 43d street, 
New York City 

F. A. Gray Advertising Company, Gray 
Bldg., Kansas City. Sending out 42-line orders 
to run every Sunday for one year for Leaven- 
good Drug Company. 

Gundlach Advertising Company, 50! 5th 
avenue, New York. Reported to be preparing 


plans for newspaper campaign for United States 
Lines, 45 Broadway, New York. 


Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., 30 Church 
street, New York. Again placing copy with 
newspapers in various sections for Tatler Pub- 
lishing Company, “Tatler Magazine,” 1571 
Broadway, New York. 

Hicks Advertising Agency, 217 Broad- 
way, New York. Placing copy with general 
and class magazines for the Princess Hotel, 
Bermuda. 

Hoyts’ Service, 116 West 32d street, New 

York. Additional cities are being added to the 
list of The Piso Co., medical, Warren, Pa. 

H. E. James Advertising Agency, 450 4th 
avenue, New York. Placing advertising for 
Elizabeth Food Products Company, “El Food 
Mayonnaise,”’ Elizabeth, N. J. 


Arnold Joerns Co., “eo 14 East Jackson 
blvd., Chicago, and Detroit. Handling adver- 
tising for the Par-Po Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit. 

Johnson-Dallis Company, Greenfield Bldg., 
Atlanta. Will use Southern farm papers for 
Soil Improvement Committee of the Southern 
Fertilizer Association, Atlanta; will use farm 
papers for the Savannah Fence & Roofing Com- 
mittee, Savannah Ga., and the Memphis Fence 
& Roofing Committee, Memphis, Tenn. 

Wylie B. Jones Company, 107 Chenango 
street, Binghamton, N. Handling advertis- 
ing for Frank E. Harris Company, Inc.; again 
placing orders with newspapers generally for 
F. W. Clements Products Company, medical, 
Rochester, N. Y. - 

Henry Knott, Inc., Boston. Making 2,640- 
line yearly contracts for Waltham Watch Com- 
pany. 

Philip Kobbe Company, 208 5th avenue, 
New York. Renewing newspaper contracts for 
Mohawk Milk. 


Lord & Thomas, Times Bldg., New York. 
Again placing orders with newspapers ge nerally 
for 7 s Hygienic Institute, “J. B. L’’ Cas- 
cade, 134 West 65th street, New York. 

Lord & Thomas, 5 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. Making 5,000-line contracts for Pep- 
sodent. 

Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 5th 
avenue, New York. Renewing some of their 
newspaper contracts for Standard Milling 
Company, Hecker’s Cereal Co., New York. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan, 215 N. Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing advertisements for 
the Victor Adding Machine Company in Chica- 
go papers; also handling special local news- 
paper campaigns for Kahn Brothers, men’s tail- 
ored-to-measure clothing; for William B. Reily 
& Co., Inc.. coffee roasters, New Orleans; and 
for the Globe Soap Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Metropolitan Advertising Company, 120 
Liberty street, New York. Placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for M. Triletz, 
toilet preparations and facial massage, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Mitchell Advertising Agency, 8th street 
and LaSalle avenue, Minneapolis. Will make 
up lists in October and November for Albert- 
son & Co., Inc., Sioux City, Ia. 

Moss- Chase Company, 170 Franklin street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Jill make up lists shortly for 
E. T. Trimble Manufacturing Company, 466 
Central avenue, ochester, manufac- 
turers of “Kiddie- Koop.” 

Morse International Agency, 449 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Placing orders with some 
Southern newspapers ,for Lyon Manufacturing 
Company, “Magnolia Balm,” 41 South 5th 
street, Brooklyn; making 289-inch yearly con- 
tracts for Sunset Soap Dye, Mount Vernon, 
N. RP. using 3-inch, double-column, twice a 
week for Horsford Bread Preparation. 

Nichols- Moore Company, Frederick Bldg., 
Cleveland. Reported will shortly start a news- 
paper campaign for Spoehr, Inc., candy, Chi- 
cago; using Cleveland and Akron newspapers 
and later expect to extend their advertising 
throughout Ohio for the Worthington Bellows 
& Co., investment bankers, Cleveland. 

George H. Pierre Company, 366 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in selected section for Foster Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, “Foster Ideal Spiral 
Bed Spring,”’ Utica, N. Y., and St. Louis, Mo. 





Joseph Dillon Dead 
Joseph Dillon, 


formerly on the New 


York World and the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, died at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., September 28, aged 54 years. 


Lately he had been connected with the 





publicity department of the Shubert 
theatrical enterprises. . 
Another “Columnist” Gone 


Larry St. John, who conducted the 
fishing and hunting column in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, died September 25. 





Mead Cuts to Four Cents 
The George H. Mead Company has 
announced a modification of its contract 
price on newsprint for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1921 to 4 cents per pound, f.o.b. 
mill. 


Fight for business where 
there’s a chance of winning, 
Indianapolis is one of the 
best markets in the country 
to cultivate at this time be- 
cause the factory wheels 
are humming. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
160 Nassau Street 





Indianapolis 


Chicago Office 


J. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bidg. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertisng than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an _  acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 

















The 
Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
I. A. KLEIN OHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washi 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 
Western La teria Ae E. Luts, 
» ae 


Geetes te epresentative, ~~ Laie, “Tt 


Tribune B Bidg.. New York, N. Y. 











The amalgamation of the two lea 
ree Jewish newspapers e 
ew York 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


als 


The National Jewish Daily 
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EASY TALK 


By PHILIP R. DILLON 














The new usage of “Hectic”—\Who 
started this bizarre vogue of hectic? 
Early in the current baseball season 
I first saw it—the new hectic, used as 
a synonym for feverish, emotional, 
strenuous, excitable, impetuous, hys- 
terical, passionate, red hot, stirring, 
sizzling, etc.; used to describe—let us 
say a red hot base ball game. It 
quickly spread over the land, over all 
the pages of the newspapers; in the 
headlines, and editorials; the sporting 
writers, by right of discovery I sup- 
pose, held to it most fervidly. 

Now comes Mr. Frank I Cobb, 
editor of the New York World, a 
recognized stylist, and writes in a 
World editorial (Sept. 2) “In the last 
hectic hours of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, there was considerable spec- 
ulation,” etc. : 

At first glance, one takes the above 
“hectic” to be a synonym for strenu- 
ous, conveying the idea of powerful 
emotion, or hurrying activity, or hys- 
terical activity, with accent on the 
thought of activity. If this was the 
idea intended by Mr. Cobb, I shall 
have to say that he has joined the 
sporting modernistics. But, on second 
though, I suspect that Mr. Cobb used 
the word in its old recognized sense, 
with some sarcasm, and that he meant 
“hectic hours” as tuberculosis hours, 
slow burning hours, weak gasping 
hours. 

I doubt that the newspaper writers 
who are seriously using hectic in the 
new way have looked up the word in 
the dictionary. Here is the Standard 
Dictionary: 

“Hectic (adjective)—1. Habitual or 
constitutional; specifically, character- 
ized by, or denoting a wasting habit 
or condition as a hectic emaciation. 
2. Pertaining to or connected with 
fever; consumptive; as, a /ectic patient. 

Hectic (noun, pathology)—l. A form 
of fever that occurs in connection with 
some organic disease that is attended 
by continuous and exhausting drain 
upon the system, as by chronic sup- 
puration in pulmonary consumption, 
or abscess of the liver or kidneys. 2. 
The bright pink-red spot that appears 
on the cheek during a paroxysm of 
hectic fever.” 

Probably the pioneer of the new 
usage seized the “pink-red spot” in 
the above definition and stretched it 
to make a comic, or grotesque cover- 
ing for some disturbing event or con- 
dition, as “a hectic [strenuous or 
confused] political week at Washing- 
ton,” “a hectic [red hot, or rotten] 
game.” 

“Hectic flush” was a favorite with 
the Victorian novelists and _ poets, 
being a delicate way to indicate tuber- 
culosis; “hectic fever,” “hectic cough” 
pictured emaciated persons who were 
destined by the novelist to soon 
die, thus solving a problem within 
the plot. Obviously, hectic, as used by 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Bulwer, 
Jane Austin, Disraeli, meant some- 
thing closely akin to chronic. It is so 
used by the best British authors now- 
adays. 

H. G. Wells in “Marriage” tells how 
“Aunt Plessington”’—a woman at the 
head of an uplifting “movement,” came 
to the front of the platform to make 
a speech,,and was received “with a 
hectic flush of applause.” This, to 
me, is delicious. Do we not all know 
the chronic hand clapping that greets 
a good or bad speaker as he comes 
forward? 
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Again Wells, in “Marriage,” writes: 
Gawdsaking’ is the curse of all 
progress, the hectic consumption that 
kills a thousand good beginnings.” 

A New York Sun reporter, last 
month, in a police news comedy article, 
unusually well written, used it this 
way—‘“‘he heard the familiar hectic 
note of his own lizzie in the act of 
going away.” I thought that was exquis- 
ite; | own a Ford car. 

If hectic, in the new usage, be slang, 
one need not argue about it. But it— 
the counterfeit, has crept in among 
good English words, and should be 
thrown out. 

I recollect that centennial was a fine 
old word, straight descended from 
classic Rome, through English from 
Shakespeare to our own times. Every- 
body in this country spoke it in 1876. 
And then, about twenty years ago, 
the advertising department of some 
publishing concern started “centen- 
ary,” twisting it out of its proper 
limited meaning and making it a 
bumptious fraud to oust centennial. 

I once planned and aided, in fellow- 
ship with Col. Church of the Army 
and Navy Journal, a campaign to res- 
cue the word cadet which had come 
to mean, in slang, the vilest thing that 
a printed word stands for. I got a 
well known leader of the underworld 
in New York to agree to push the 
French word, soutinir as a_ substitute 
for cadet. But soutinir didn’t go far: 
they couldn't remember it, nor pro- 
nounce it. However, the New York 
newspapers banned cadet in its slang 
sense. 


see 


Hectic, as used by such men as 
Wells, is a word gem. Why do 
American newspaper men ravish it? 





TIMELY TOPICS 








HE leading article in the Saturday 

Evening Post of last week was de- 
voted to Hugo Stinnes, by all odds the 
most commanding figure in industrial 
Germany. Isaac F. Marcosson, by whom 
it was written, has recently returned 
from abroad, where he studied the re- 
construction problems of the leading 
European nations. Marcosson is one 
of the most successful interviewers of 
big men. He lands them in his net when 
other writers have failed. Stinnes had 
refused to be interviewed by all the 
journalists who had made the attempt. 
How Marcosson finally reached him and 
had an hour’s talk with him in a hotel 
lobby is told in this article. 

According to Marcosson, Stinnes prac- 
tically controls the principal coal and 
iron mines of Germany, its waterways, 
transportation systems and its most vital 
industries. He is heavily interested in 
ocean steamship companies, owns a flock 
of newspapers and trade magazines, and 
is constantly embarking in new enter- 
prises. Mr. Marcosson does not share 
the opinion of some Europeans that Stin- 
nes’ star is on the wane. His ability to 
finance his various undertakings, his 
wonderful grasp of industrial problems, 
his uncanny knowledge of conditions in 
every part of the world, challenge the 
admiration and excite the wonder of 
business men everywhere. Marcosson 
endeavored to find out from this master 
of business what his ultimate object was 
in securing control of so many and 
varied industries but Stinnes’ only reply 
was a smile and a shrug of the shoulders. 

* * * 
| one of the articles of a series deal- 
ing with the early history of the New 
York Evening Post, which Arthur 
Nevins is contributing to that newspa- 
per, he gives some interesting statistics 


55. fen 


about the New York City newspapers 
during the Civil War. The paper manu- 
facturers in those days resorted to the 
same tactics that were employed re- 
cently. In 1864 the paper trust operat- 
ing in the Eastern states raised the price 
of newsprint from 15 to 27 cents a 
pound and nearly drove the morning 
newspapers out of business. The Tri- 
bune’s paper bill that year was $426,000 
as compared with $200,000, in 1861, for 
the same circulation. Previous to the 
advance the Times had imported its 
supply of papers from Belgium at 71% 
cents. A boom in advertising followed 
the close of war in 1865. The Herald’s 


advertising receipts that year reached 
$662,192: the Tribune, $301,841; the 


Times, $224,412, 
$222,715. 


and the Evening Post 


x * * 


HE Newspaper World of London, in 

discussing the question of wages in 
connection with newspaper production, 
makes a strong point when it Says: 

“A business can only pay the wages that 
the price realized in the world’s markets by 
the product of the work done enables it to 
pay, and if wages are artificially kept up in 
spite of economic exigencies, two bad things 
are bound to happen—staffs must be reduced 
and the prices of essential commodities must 
continue to be so much against the working- 
class purchaser that he may be only nominally 
better off.” 





INTEREST INCREASES IN 
SALES STORY CONTEST 


(Continued from page 24) 








will you have earned? Would you have 
earned the measly sum of five thousand 
dollars? If you were to buy that 
amount today you would be paying her 
just that much.” 

The grin left his 
more serious. 


face and he was 


“Your mother went down into the 
shadow of the valley of death; she sat 
up nights and watched you during sick- 
ness; she kept you sweet and clean dur- 
ing your years of infancy, and you have 
the nerve to say that you have no one 
to leave it to; that if you were taken 
away the county would support her. A 
beautiful tribute to your mother. There 
is no crime so great as the lack of ap- 
preciation and you express a_ willing- 
ness to let your mother go to the 
poorhouse if you were to be taken 
away. What a beautiful monument of 
love you are erecting to be looked upon 
by the world whenever they see the pos- 
sible condition, through the lack of this 
little piece of forethought on your part 
If you bought $50,000 you would not 
be giving her one cent more than she 
has earned.” 

He said, 


my rate?” 


“T am thirty-one. What is 
And he purchased $3,000. 
Later | met his mother and found her 
to be the same sweet and dear old soul 
thatall mothers are. Afterward he said: 
“I want to apologize to you for speak- 
ing of my mother as I did when you 
first came. I was only joking; no om 
ever presented the matter to me in that 
light before, and I want to thank yor 
for sticking to me until I was con 
vinced.” 

Cuarces .M. Keerer, 

Nebraska State Agent, 
Kansas Life Insurance Co 





Kalamazoo Star Chartered 


KALAMAZOO, Sept. 26.—Incorporators 
of the Kalamazoo Star, a new daily news- 
paper to start here soon, were announced 
today as follows: John H. Zuver, Marcy 
Zuver, Ralph W. Hewson and Clara E. 
Hewson, all of Kalamazoo. The paper 
is incorporated for $100,000. 





HE Detroit 


Sunday News’ 


steady ascendancy 
to first place in 
Michigan circula- 
tion is due largely 
to its rotogravure. 





The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 





Buffalo Evening News .......... 785,118 
indianapolis News ..........+++. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
DeRNORS OG 5 on ccccccccccccess 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 631,676 
Chicago 4 News ...... . 629,187 
Pittsburgh Press ........ .-..605,108 
Toledo Blade ...ccccccccccccccs 568,628 
Hartford Times ....ccccccccecs 550,039 
Cleveland Press .........ss00+: 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 








Known Throughout the 
World 


Why are advertisements coming from 
England, France, Italy, Norway and 
South America published in 


Che 
Pittsburg Wispatch 


Because it’s the Pittsburg newspaper 
known throughout the world. 
Branch Offices: 

Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New~ York 
The Ford-Parsons Co., 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published 


every Saturday in 
London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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Evans & Barnhill Add to Staff 


George C. Dawson, formerly with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., and recently with 
Evans & Barnhill, New York, has been 


ippointed production manager of Evans 
& Barnhill, in San Francisco. E. W. 
Day has been added to the 
partment 


agency's de- 
of commercial research at San 
rancisco. 


Mankato Paper Insures Staff 


The Mankato (Minn.) Free Press has 
purchased life and disability in- 
all its employees. 
insured on a sliding 
the amount of insurance being 
mined by the period of service, 


group 


surance for lhe em- 
scale, 
deter- 
An in- 


] 
ployees are 


Editor & Publisher 


teresting fact in this connection is that 


40 per cent of the employees have 
been in the company’s service for more 
than five years. 


A Saturday-Sunday Edition 


Chicago 
day” baby 


welcomed a “Saturday-Sun- 
last week when Mr. Hearst 
presented the city with a forty-page edi- 


tion of the Saturday American. The 
newcomer, said to be unique in the an- 
nals of the afternoon newspaper, is a 
part of the regular Saturday edition, 
but contains beside the regular illus- 
trated news section, a magazine section 
of twelve pages, a colored comic section, 
a sporting section and a music and 


for 


October 1, 1921 
drama section making up what might 
be termed a “Saturday-Sunday” news- 
paper, but which conflicts in no way 
with the Sunday edition of the Herald- 
Examiner. 





Sphinx Club to Meet October 11 
The first dinner 
Sphinx Club, New 
at the Waldorf-A 


meeting of the 
York, will be held 
storia, October 11. 
Charles G. Tomerlin, vice-president of 
Street & Finney, Inc., and Truman A. 
De Weese will be the speakers. 


Kenosha News Buys Herald 
The Kenosha (Wis.) Evening Herald, 
which was established two and a half 
years ago by business men of Kenosha 


was sold September 24 to the Kenosha 
Evening News and published its last 
issue on that date. The Herald stock 
holders included 120 leading merchants 
and business men of the city. Its sus- 
pension again puts Kenosha in the list of 
one-newspaper cities, as the News was 
alone in its field for many years befor: 
the establishment of the Herald, which 
has recently been under the management 
of Frank P. Hanafin. 





Organize Tulsa Paper 


The Oklahoma Press has been or- 
ganized at Tulsa, with a capital of $15,- 


000. The incorporators are D. H. Aston, 
Harold G. Cooke and Mathers M. Eakes, 
all of Tulsa. 














FOR 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


NEWSPAPER 


MAKING 











NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 
always uniform. 


Regular deliveries. 
Shipments 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


made in 





J.&J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 


New York City 


Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you hew 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 








SHOWALTER ~—a Advertising 


omotion Service 


Founded by W, D. Showalter 
Carried on by E. J. Craine 


Temporary Address: 

8431 120th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 
For Newspapers and Magazines 
Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. A 
Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants to 
advertise adequately. Are you interested 
in a campaign for classified or store adver- 
tising? Sets of 12 back numbers of the 
Service may be obtained at a great reduc- 
tion. They are full of all that is best in 

advertising promotion. 


Write for particulars and rates. 








The National Bond Corporation 
No. 12 Upper Camden St., Dublin 
BUY AND SELL 
French, Belgian, Roumanian, Canadian 
and All Government BONDS 


Prospectus Free on Application 








FOR SALE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 





classification. Cash with order. 
For Sale 
Two new Model 8 Linotypes 2 months old, 4 
Magazines, motors, electric melting pots. Each 
$2,800. Several Model 1, 2, 3, & 5 Linotypes 


from $700 to $2,000. Two color Harris, 2 color 
Mehle. Electrotype and stereotype machines 
We want several matrix rollers, steam tables 
and casting boxes. We equip newspaper 
plants. New York Type Foundry, 330 Church 





St., corner Canal. Phone Canal 557. Send for 
monthly price list. 
For Sale 


o lex matrix roller, casting box, tail trimmer 
reamer, all complete and in good My 
condiilon, Roller is equipped with 3 h.p. A 
motor, wired ready to connect up. This equip- 
ment may be used for either 7 or 8 column 
22 inch p Address The Beacon Journal 
Company, ye Ohio, for further particulars. 


Printers’ Outfitters 


Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
bookbinders machinery of every description 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 





Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Mi i 





Pes 











Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 











( Established in 1912 to sell and YY 


equip Newspaper Plants 


PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 


34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


QUICK-ACTION BARGAINS 


WEB PRESSES 


24-page Goss, used but little. 
16-page Hoe, all combinations. 
12-page Hoe, single plate. 
12-page Goss Monitor. 


WANTED—2, 3 or 4 deck presses, 
with 211 cut-off. 








K A 











Prints 4-6 and 


Now Being Built 


Main Office and Works: 








GOSS 
COMET riat sep press 





From Type Forms and Roll Paper. 
A 5 Horse Power Motor will drive it. 








Write for Literature and Prices 


THEGOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


_ 1535 So. Paulina St., Chicago 


8 Page Papers 


for Early Delivery 


New York Office: 
220 W. Forty-second St. 
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| Introduction to Employer and Employee | 








SITUATION WANTED 


3 A WORD for advertisements under this 
C classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Man 


With ten years of successful experience on 
daily newspapers and trade publications in the 
capacity of salesman and advertising manager 
wants to connect with a_ publication or agency 
in New York City. New York experience. 
Age 30, married. Address A-927, Epitor & 
PUBLISHER, 


Advertising Manager 
Thoroughly experienced newspaper 
with exceptional record for past achievements 
desires a permanent connection with a live 
newspaper where ability for organization, con- 
sistent hard work and initiative are necessary. 
Fifteen years’ experience; past four years di- 
rector of advertising on paper of forty thou- 
sand Let me send you my references and 
record. Available on short notice. Address 
Box A-931, Care Eorror & PUBLISHER. 


executive 


Ambitious 


Experienced, all-round newspaper man and re- 
porter wants position. College man; young 
and a live wire. Can furnish best references 
from reliable persons. Employed now but de- 
sires change. Box A-911, care Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 


Buslases Seenger 


Publisher's assistant wants place on newspaper 
in growing city of 35,000 to 100,000, preferably 





Pacific, Southwest or South, offering good 
proposition to man of succe sssful experience, 
large and small cities, in business office, ad- 


vertising 
Care 


and circulation, 
Epitor & Pu BLISHER. 


Address <A-929, 





Business Sennen. or © Mbeatind Mensow 

A positive producer with unusual experience, 
Metropeltion and Provincial, secks better oppor- 
tunity. Still in early thirties, married, un- 
que stionable references as to character and abil- 
ity. Proposition must be permanent, salary and 


bonus on_increase of business preferred. Now 
in the East, and can come on_ reasonable 
notice. Box "A-914, care Epitor & PUBLISHER. 


Editor’s Assistant 
Able news gatherer, 
four years’ experience, 
tion. Single, age 30, 
references 
ary, $50-55. 
& PuBLisner. 


copy reader, desk man, 
seeks immediate connec- 
college graduate, highest 
Leading New York Dailies. Sal- 
Address A-928, Care of Ep:tor 





Editorial Writer, Pesagregher, 


Humor columnist, executive position desired 
with first class newspaper, magazine or syndi- 
cate. Address Box <A-924, Epitror & Pup 
LISHER, 


Have You a Vacancy? 


I am twenty years old. 


I have been in the ad- 
vertising game for five 


years. now type, 
cuts, paper, printing, mats, electros, ete. I 
have “made good” soliciting. Can write copy. 
Columbia University trained. I am looking 
for another opportunity to solicit and again 
“make good.” Address A-917, Epttor & Pus- 
LISHER, 


Newepaper Wemen 


of proven ability in town of 15,000 wants posi- 
tion on city daily which may eventually lead to 
feature writing. Ambitious and willing to 
work. Graduate of Missouri University School 
of Journalism, Excellent references. Illinois 
or Missouri preferred. Available at once. 
Box A-915, Eprror & PusiisHer. 


Reporter 


with city training wishes position. Has been 


with weekly and trade newspapers in New 
York, Experience 10 years, Box N, New 
York Press Club. 
Young Woman 
Five years on editorial staff of Cleveland 
paper, two years’ publicity and advertising. 


Interested in any good offer if work and money 
are plentiful. Eve E. Keleher, 3601 Henritze 
ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 

Solicitor and Copy Writer 

Young man, preferably single with 

ability and grit to solicit and write 

combination advertising 

dailies in city of 40,000. 


initiative, 
copy for 
department of two 
Old, well established 


papers, new plant and building. Must produce 
and be willing to work more than eight hours 
daily Answer A-925, Epitor & Pupiisuer 
Wanted TAS ¥o 


A progressive morning newspaper not far 
from New York wants a capable, experienced 
advertising manager. The paper, while suc 
cessful and going strong, is not first in its field 
and requires selling. The position calls for 
a real constructive builder; a man who is not 
an experiment. Can make a satisfactory con- 
nection. Address A-921, Epiror & Pus tisHer. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Eastern Morning Newspaper 


sold largely through newsdealers wants a live 
progressive circulation manager. Jants a man 





thoroughly experienced in promotion work 
with a record of achievement in increased 
circulation. Address A-922, Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 

Wanted 

Circulation man in city of over 100,000, to 
handle circulation on an evening 


newspaper 
with home delivery. Address Box A-918, Epr- 


ror & PuBLIsHER. 


We Connect the Wires 


Bringing quick communication the em- 
ployer position seeker in the Adver- 
tising. and Publishing field, east, 
south and west. Our lists include men and 
women fitted for positions up to the highest 
responsibility, with newspapers, class journals, 
advertising agencies ‘and the publicity depart 
ments of mercantile and manufacturing con 
cerns. No charge is made to employers, 
registration is free Established 1898. Fer 
nald’s Exchange, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


into 
and the 
Printing 





Five Thousand Dollars 


and my services to invest as business manager, 
editor or gene ral manager of going daily news 
paper in city of 10,000 or larger. Successful 
record as publisher of daily newspaper of 
10,000 circulation, one of the best properties 
in the Central States. Twenty years’ exper 
ience and record as result producer in adver 
tising and circulation. Will go anywhere and 
have no objection to second paper, provided it 
is financially sound Can organize and de 
velop and build popular and profitable property 
Address A-923, Eprror & Pusiisner. 


Mr. Publisher 


Make your publication one of the “Publications 
That Please” by having the mechanical work 
done by us. Write us concerning your con- 
tract work. The Ewing Printers, Odessa, Mo. 


Newspaper Opportunity 
Republican daily 


with job printing department 
end bindery. 


Unusual opportunity. Must be 





sold to settle estate. Floyd B. Kulp, 36 South 
Front Street. Philadelphia. 

Wanted to Buy 

A newspaper in a city of from 30,000 to 


100,000. Either the first or second paper will 
be considered. All transactions will be treated 
strictly confidential. Address Box A-885, care 
of Eprtor & Pusiisner. 


FEATURE SERVICES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with | order. 





Editorial and Feature Service 


Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. Write for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
=. 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tuc y: 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 

New York, September 28, 192). 
The Board of Directors have declared a regu 
lar quarterly dividend of one and ene-half per 
cent (1%%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable October 15, 1921, to 
preferred stockholders of record at the 

of business October 7, 192 

OWEN SHEP HE RD, 


close 


Treasurer. 





CIRCULATION NEWS AND NOTES 

Leo Rice, at present connected with 
the circulation department of the San- 
dusky (Ohio) Register, has been named 
deputy clerk of courts for 
paign county, Ohio. 

From newsboy to president of a na- 
tional bank is the honor just attained 
by Joseph Rushkiewicz, assistant city 
treasurer, in the organization of the 
Alliance National Bank, Chicago’s latest 
financial institution. 

Charles C. Coleman, for the past 
twelve years with the circulation de- 
partment of the Atlanta Georgian, has 
been appointed country circulation man- 


Cham- 


INTER-STATE PAPERS TO 
WATCH CARRIERS 


Circulation Managers Will Improve 
Working Conditions of Their Boys 
—Sixty at Meeting In 
Lancaster 
By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER 
LANCASTER, Pa., Sept. 28.—The Inter- 
state Circulation Managers Association 
in semi-annual convention at the Hotel 
Brunswick, at Lancaster, on Tuesday, 
decided on Allentown as their next place 

of meeting in March. 

A paper on “How Can Newspapers 
Meet the Agitation for More Stringent 
Child Labor Laws,” by M. J. McLaugh- 
lin of the Chester Times, developed a 
discussion which resulted into a decision 
by the members present to support the 
laws by closer supervision of paper car- 
riers in their employ and to improve 
working conditions for the coming busi 
ness men of their respective cities. 

Parents of newsboys can do much to 
help develop the business instinct in their 
children, it was pointed out during the 
discussion of the subject by R. W. Arm- 
bruster, of the Cumberland (Md.) News 
Newsboys are really launching on a 
business career, it was said, and they 
can lay the foundations during this time 
for business success in the future. 

Other papers included “Methods of 
Advertising New Features” by Charles 

Reville, of the Baltimore Sun, “How 
Can Newspapers Meet the Agitation 
for More Stringent Child Labor Laws,” 
by M. J. McLaughlin of the Chester 
Times. “Producing a Newspaper Dur- 
ing a Printers’ Strike,” by Charles T. 
Buck of the Lancaster Examiner-New 
Era. 

Dr. H. M. J. Klein addressed the noon 
luncheon of the circulation men on the 
subject of European newspapers. He 
gave his impressions, of the papers pub- 
lished in Great Britain and France, 


com 
plimenting especially the two great 
Scotch papers, the Glasgow Herald 
and the Edinburgh Scotsman, and the 


M: anchester Guardian. He praised the 
Parisian papers as the finest examples of 
intelligent journalism in the world. 

J. H. Miller, Jr.. of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times, is the president of the 


association, Royal W. Weiler of the 
Allentown Call and tem is vice-presi- 
dent, and Henry C. Carpenter of the 
Lancaster Intelligencer is secretary- 
treasurer. 

The program committee consists of 
Charles Buck, of the Lancaster Ex- 


amines-New Era; A. R. 
the Harrisburg Telegraph; F. E. Kain 
of the York Gazette and Royal W. Weil- 
er of the Allentown Call and Item. 

About sixty men from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland 
Delaware and West 
the meeting. 

Last night the early arrivals were en- 
tertained by the Lancaster newspapers 
in the basement of the Breneman Build 
ing. A social time was enjoved and re- 
freshments served. A round-table talk 
featured the meeting. 


Michener, of 


papers in 
New 
Virginia 


Jersey, 
attended 


ager of the Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


The St. Paul Daily News announces 
a contest for the children’s page for 
cartoons on the subject of “School 


” 


Days. 


Edward J. Cullen, circulation 


man- 
ager of the Scranton (Pa.) Times and 
Miss Mary A. McDonough, of that city 
were married recently. 


$3,248 


return for personal effort and 
investment from a weekly news- 
paper and job business first six 
months of 1921. Property can 
be bought for $16,000. $10,000 


cash required. 


Proposition W. P. 


Charles M. Palmer 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 











PRESSES FOR SALE 


16-pp. POTTER, complete stereotype 
equipment, 15 h. p. motor, all guaranteed 
to be in first-class condition. Be be seen 


in operation until about Oct. . $7,500 f.0.b. 

16-pp. HOE, complete pte ae equip- 
ment, two decks, two plates wide, 8 col. 
12% ems. Immediate delivery. . $6,000 f.o.b. 


12-pp. COX DUPLEX, with 20 steel eal. 
ley chases, extra roll stand, 10 h. p. A. 
motor, full equipment. May be seen in 


operation until about Oct. 10. ..$5,500 f.0.b. 


Southern Publishers Exchange 
Incorporated 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203 Carneal Bldg., Richmond, Va. 











CALIFORNIANS ELECT KING 





Southern State Press Told Mexico is 


Progressing Fast 


By Telegraph to Evitor & Pustisner 


Los Ancetes, Cal., Sept. 26—John E. 
King, editor of the Hemet News, was 
elected president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Editorial Association at the an- 


nual meeting of the organization today 
in the rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Other officers elected are: Paul 
Moore, Redlands Facts, first vice-presi- 
dent; J. L. Matthews, Covina 
second vice-president; B. M. Marriett, 
Alhambra Advocate, third vice-presi- 
dent; J. J. Conrad, Huntington Park 


Argus, 


News, secretary - treasurer; executive 
committee, C. H. Turner, Redondo Re- 
flex; F. M. Keffer, Van Nuys News; 
J. B. Gabbert, Riverside Enterprise; 
Frank Hosfelt, Rialto Record; Justus 
F. Craemer, Orange News; Clarke F. 
White, San Pedro Pilot, and J. J. Penny, 


Telegram. 
discussion at the morning 
Friend W. Richardson, State 
Treasurer and President of the Northern 
California Editorial 


Long B each 
During a 


sessit mn, 


Association, was 
mentioned as a gubernatorial possi- 
bility. 

W. E. Chapman, American consul 


at Mazatlan, Mexico, was the principal 
speaker during the afternoon. He tol 
the editors present that by reporting the 
truth about Mexico, a great deal could 
be obtained in commerce from that 
country, which was fast restoring itself 
to a basis that would demand the 
chasing power of Southern California 
and the other border states. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce showed several reels 
of pictures taken during its excursion 
in to Mexico last spring. 


pur- 
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In LOS ANGELES the 





has more circulation than it had a year 
ago, and more circulation than both after- 
noon rivals combined. 


It has more advertising than it had a year 
ago, while its afternoon rivals show losses 
from month to month. 


Grows Just Like Los Angeles 


Representatives 
New York: Chicago: 
H. W. Moleney G. Logan Payne Co. 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bldg. 








HALF PAGES 
Feature, Children’s and 
Among the Movie Stars 


FULL PAGES 
The above, also Fashion 
and 


Camera News 


Sample mats with pleasure on request 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








“The Peak of Printing” 


Publishers interested in 
pictorial supplements will 
be interested in the de- 
velopment of the offset 
gravure process. 


Quality amazing even on 
ordinary news. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


351 West 52nd Street New York 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 














NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 

















For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernafional News Service 
World Building. NewYork. 
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NCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


_ feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & PusiisHer will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 
Address your contributions to the Huncn Epitor. When they appear clip 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. Unavailable 


hunches will not be returned. 


Wats the greatest pleasure you 

get out of your work? Ask the 
prominent citizens or business men of 
your town. An Ohio paper got an ex- 
cellent story of this nature from a 
school master whose greatest pleasure 


was the success of those he had taught. 
—G. H. D. 


The young man of today has de- 
cidedly different ideas from the young 
man of yesterday on how old a wife 
should be, what qualities she should 
possess, and how she should look, re- 
port some marriage license clerks. 
Ought to be a story in your town.— 
Bo: 

An article on low-brow literary criti- 
cism should prove of interest to pews- 
paper readers. This can be prepared 
easily by taking notes on the marginal 
comments scribbled into library books 
by thoughtless readers who feel im- 
pelled to express an opinion upon what 
they read for others who may glance 
within the covers of the same _ book. 
In spite of library regulations the low- 
brow critics must express themselves 
and often there is an abundance of 
material for an entertaining feature 
story on the subject. Another story 
that may be worked up at the library at 
the same time is one on bookmarks, 
listing some of the bookmarks librarians 
find in books when they are returned 
to the library. They will be found to 
be extremely varied, and in some cases 
unusual.—E. A, H. 

Some dentists report women are 
having more trouble with their teeth 
than the women of two or three years 
ago. They blame cigarette smoking and 
modern eating habits. Interview a few 
dentists in your town.—E. C. L. 


A well equipped and well conducted 
Information Bureau is one of the best 
business and news getters a paper can 
invest in. The man in charge should 
have not only a knowledge of train 
schedules, rates at resorts and the price 


of tickets but he should also have a, 


nose for news. If you have the right 
man in charge you will be surprised how 
many friends this department will make 
for your paper. He will learn who is 
coming and going and where and how 
long and he will also learn of the ex- 
pected arrival of friends of local peo- 
ple. He can be made first aid to the 
society reporter as well as the local and 
personal reporter and on the side he is 
in a position to learn who is and who is 
not a friend of the paper.—H. L. 


Big dailies as a rule foolishly despise 
the country and suburban. weeklies. 
Very rarely do they subscribe to them, 
and rarely do they read them. Good 
feature stories are lost by this policy. 
A member of the staff should be assigned 
to cover these weeklies. Frequently a 
rattling good yarn is buried in an ob- 
scure announcement, such as appeared 
recently in the Audubon (N. J.) Weekly 
Visitor, to the effect that the Town Com- 
mission warned bathers at Haddon Lake 
that they hoped it would. not be neces 


sary to pass an ordinance against alleged 
indecent exposure. This was reported 
by chance to the city editor of a Phila- 
delphia paper by a member of the staff 
who lived in Audubon, and was used for 
a feature story with pictures. It was the 
first hint to the general public of Phila- 
delphia that there was a popular bath- 
ing beach at Audubon, less than five 
miles from the sweltering city—F. H. H. 


The Pasadena (Cal.) Star-News runs 
each day one or two brief editorials on 
local subjects at the top of column two 
on the front page. The heading is 
“Views of Star-News.” These editorials 
are short and to the point and being 
right where they are seen when one first 
glances at the paper they are more or 
less certain to be read. The Long Beach 
(Cal.) Press, which is under the same 
ownership as the Star-News, runs a full 
column of local editorials on the front 
page of its second section.—L. C. P. 


’ 


The last census revealed there were 
more men than women in the United 
States. The Worcester Telegram set 
its woman’s department at work to find 
out the local statistics. It was discov- 
ered from census figures that its own 
city had nearly two women to every man. 
An interesting story was developed 
from interviews with leading men and 
women, marriage license figures and 
similar sources.—J. H. G. 


The club reporter can make a lot of 
new readers for the paper by checking 
over with the circulation manager the 
names of the women who are frequently 
mentioned in her columns. Many of 
them do not take the paper and if ap- 
proached tactfully by a solicitor would 
at once subscribe.—F. L. 





Police chiefs and mayors of many 
cities, working if conjunction with 
amateur radio operators have established 
in those cities radio stations city owned, 
and manned by amateur operators, which 
disseminate every day news of criminal 
activities in which the police are inter- 
ested. Some cities have city owned sta- 
tions operated by members of the police 
department. An interview with your 
mayor or police chief concerning the 
possibilities of establishing such a sta- 
tion would be interesting —C, A. R. 


If your city has an automobile camp 
ground it will be found worth while to 
make a daily department of news notes 
concerning people sojourning there. Re- 
cently such a department was started in 
a Pacific coast newspaper and it proved 
so popular that within less than three 
weeks two other newspapers in the same 
city had followed suit. 

The municipal auto camp is coming to 
be an institution of some importance 
throughout the entire West. A depart- 
ment of news notes from it is even more 
interesting than a hotel column, for the 
auto tourists have more to talk about 
—road conditions, unusual instances of 
their pilgrimages, what has attracted 
them to your part of the country, etc. 
A reporter should spend at least an hour 
a day at the camp to get the material. 
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No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
accepted in a newspaper that possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned. 

In the great Pittsburgh district the 
1 t of hesitancy is removed from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


For more than three-quarters of a 
century one of the big aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 
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Few Papers—(if any)—surpass the 


TRENTON TIME ~ 


NEW JERSEY 
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A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried iby the 


Times. 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
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1851 HISTORY OF 1921 


Che New York Times 


By ELMER DAVIS 
of The Times Editorial Staff 
“A record of a highly successful career 


and the best mews paper that it has been 
my fortune to read.” 


; . A. Lucas, Director, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 


456 pages; 32 rotogravure etchings 
and 18 facsimiles of first pages. 


Price: United States and Canada, cloth, 
2.00; paper, 50 cents. Foreign countries, 
cloth, $2.25; paper, 65 cents. 
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MR. MANUFACTURER 


NEW VORA olATE 


is the kind of a market worth going into 








The greatest number of the richest people in America are looking 
for your goods. 


| 
The best merchants in America will be glad to co-operate with you 
in putting your goods into the hands of the consumers of the state. 


The best daily newspapers in America are listed here, will be glad 


to help you get your story before these people----telling them where 


they can get your goods in their own home towns----which means an 
important link in the chain. 


The tremendous circulation represented in this list of progressive 
daily newspapers is at your disposal for the purpose of localizing your 
goods----for the purpose of taking your message into the homes of these 
people in the most effective manner----and at a cost ridiculously low 
when compared with the cost of less effective media. 





Circu- 2,500 10,000 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines 


lation Lines Lines 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (M) 32,235 .09 .09 "New York Americam .....ccccccccces (S) 1,045,959 1.25 1.25 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (S) 45,278 -ll1 11 OR We GENO bcc Seccdceccccccee (E) 164,429 45 .45 
rk EP Peer rere (E) 6,926 .04 .035 New York Evening Mail ............ (E) 155,148 41 40 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............. (E) 56,487 .20 .20 *New York Evening Post .......... (E) 38,596 32 .25 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle .............. (S) 70,493 .20 .20 *The New York Herald ............. (M) = 198,527 50 45 
*Brooklyn Standard Union ........... (E) 65,939 .20 .20 *The New York Herald .............. (S) 218,642 50 45 
*Brooklyn Standard Union .......... (S) 44,017 .20 .20 *The Sun, New York ............+-- (E) 189,384 50 45 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer... ..(M&E) 84,478 18 18 *New York Times ..........250-000% (M) 327,216 .65. .636 
VR I Boe oo Ske Kecdeceewen (S) 117,634 .27 .22 *New York Times ...........++++055 (S) 505,023 75 727 
—  f  .earaeereerery rst (M) 36,065 12 10 "New Vouk Tribume ....ccccccccccce (M) ‘142,310 40 36 
Se EY ns. 6:6 ck 000 bo ece wee ee (S) 62,747 .18 14 *New York Tribune ............0005: (S) 142,835 40 36 
*Buffalo Evening News .............. (E) 104,221 21 21 New York World ...... edesceeaaeswe (M) 346,626 .60 56 
***Buffalo Evening Times ........... (E) 79,541 .15 15 De EE GOED cccicdocscencessece (S) 621,489 .60 .56 
***Buffalo Sunday Times ............ (S) 96,063 15 15 Be WED b ccvscnsdadctosecce (E) 313,143 .60 .56 
**Corning Evening Leader............ (E) 7,478 .04 .04 Niagara Falls Gazette ............+.. (E) 12,292 05 05 
"Elmira Star-Gazette .......cccccces (E) 24,451 .08 .07 GPU S660 ce tnec adi weesennees (E) 5,021 .025 .025 
*Glens Falls Post-Star .............. (M) 7,323 03 .03 **Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise... (E) 11,043 .05 .05 
Gloversville Leader-Republican ..... (E) 6,126 .03 .03 SONNE 6.6606 cetedccsccces (M) 27,757 .08 .08 
Gloversville Morning Herald ........ (M) 6,129 .035 .03 *Rochester Times-Union ............ (E) 64,031 .20 18 
Hornell Tribune-Times ............. (E) 6,553 .035 .035 Schenectady Union Star ............ (E) 13,442 .06 .05 
*Ithaca Journal-News ............++.+ (E) 7,133 .04 .04 *Staten Island Daily Advance......... (E) 7,140 .05 .04 
*Jamestown Journal ................ (E) 6,821 .025 .025 *Syracuse Journal ..........--+0005> (E) 43,844 -10 10 
*Jamestown Morning Post .......... (M) 9,248 .05 .03 TER TIGD ba ob. cb cae Cédcwe cede (M&E) 22,794 .05 .05 
**Middletown Times Press .......... (E) 5,861 04 .03 Government Statements, April 1st, 1921. 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus ......... (E) 7,032 04 04 *A. B. C. Publishers’ 7 Ne sone April Ist, 1921. 
“Newburgh Daily News .............. (E) 10,726 .05 05 **A. B. C. Auditor’s Report, April 1st, 1921. 
“New York American .......cccccces (M) 299,703 60 .60 


***A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, July 1, 1921. 
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Print Paper 
at 21/2 Cents 


¢.1.f. Atlantic and Gulf Ports 


— 


Payable 30 days after receipt of goods 
to responsible parties 


—_ 


Quality —To match sample. 


Delivery —Insured by Performance [ond. 








Condition—Full allowance for all or any damage 
at port of delivery. 


Purchaser is covered by insurance from 
port of delivery to destination. 


Sizes —On specifications provided by purchaser. 


= ere 
If interested communicate with 


JASON ROGERS, 
Publisher The New York Globe, 
73 Dey St., New York City. 















































